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HELEN TN SWITZERLAND. 



CHAPTER I. 



AN UNLUCKY FALL. 




ND SO, dear Helen/ said Mr. Lancaster, 
* I fear you must make up your mind 
to remaining here for at least a week 

or more, as Mr. Clarke says my ankle will not be 

well before then.^ 

* How tiresome for you, papa ! I am so sorry,' 
replied Helen, a fair-haired girl some thirteen or 
fourteen years of age. * I hope you are not in 
much pain now. Oh dear ! those horrible stone 
steps.' 

* I am very much annoyed at the delay on your 
account,' said her father, *as Tm afraid you will 
find it so dull here with no one to take you out.' 

* Oh, never mind that,' said Helen, * I shall 
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manage very well ; and now, papa, I shall leave 
you quiet, for Mr. Clarke said you should try to 
sleep this morning, as you had had such a bad 
night;' — and, having darkened the room, and made 
her father comfortable, Helen stole away into 
the adjoining saloon, which, with its carpetless 
polished oak floor and scanty furniture, had a 
most uncomfortable, forlorn appearance. 

We are making her acquaintance in a hotel 
at Basle, that beautifully situated old town on 
the banks of the Rhine ; and while, for want of 
better employment, she is gazing out of one of 
the large windows on the broad flood of clear 
light green water, mentally contrasting it with 
the turbulent dirty black river which runs close 
to her home in Scotland, we will find out some- 
thing about her previous history. 

Helen Lancaster is an only child ; her mother 
died a few days after her birth, leaving her to 
the care of a devoted father, who was *baith 
faither and mither' to the little motherless one. 
After his wife's death, Mr. Lancaster retired to 
a place of his own in the Highlands, and there 
Helen's childhood was passed. It was a quiet 
home, but still a very happy one — her father, her 
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old governess, the clergyman of the parish, and 
a few villagers, formed her little world. She 
had cousins living in Edinburgh, and now and 
then one or two of them came up to Ardloss to 
pay her a visit ; twice she had been to stay with 
them, and one summer she had spent a month in 
England with an aunt and some other cousins; 
but the greater part of her life had been passed 
away from other children, and, from being so 
much with grown-up people, she was graver 
and more thoughtful than girls of her age usually 
are, and, at the same time, more childish in many 
ways. Six months before this story opens, Helen 
caught the measles, and suffered so much that 
for several weeks after her recovery she remained 
pale, languid, and unequal to any exertion. 

Mr. Lancaster, becoming alarmed, took her to 
see the best physician in Edinburgh. Change of 
scene, as much fresh air as possible, and complete 
rest from any study, were prescribed, and so it 
happened that before very long Mr. Lancaster 
and Helen found themselves en route ior Switzer- 
land. They started about the last week in May, 
and travelling slowly (for it was all new ground 
to Helen) by way of Belgium and the Rhine, 
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arrived at Basle early in the second week in 
June. Helen was delighted with everything 
she saw, and her health and spirits had already 
made rapid progress towards recovery. It was 
a beautiful afternoon when they reached Basle, 
and her delight at having actually entered Swit- 
zerland was unbounded. Rooms being procured, 
and dinner ordered, she insisted on accompanying 
her father on a walk through the town, declaring 
she was not at all tired. 

So off they set for the terrace, planted with 
chestnut trees, which, standing high above the 
river, commands a beautiful view of the Rhine 
and Black Mountains. After spending some 
time there, they turned their faces towards the 
Minster, which is just behind ; descending some 
old well -worn stone steps, Mr. Lancaster 
stumbled and fell, spraining his ankle severely. 
There was no one near at the time, but Helen 
ran into the town for assistance, obtaining it 
by dint of broken French and German, and her 
father was carried back to the hotel, and an 
English doctor sent for. Mr. Lancaster was a 
stout, heavy man, and the fall had shaken him 
very much, besides having injured his ankle. 
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Helen was very anxious about him, until the 
doctor assured her that he had not hurt himself 

« 

seriously, and that in a little time all would be 
well. After this, she went to bed with a lighter 
heart, but the fright had made her restless and 
nervous, and she was continually waking up with 
a start, fancying her father was calling her. 
Getting gently out of bed, she had several times 
in the night crept into his room, which opened 
into hers, to listen if he was awake and in want 
of anything. All this made her feel very tired 
the next morning, and not fit for much more 
exertion than watching the river required. 

Indeed, there was little else for her to do, 
for intending only to stay two nights at Basle 
and to proceed to Lucerne by carriage, Mr. 
Lancaster had at once sent on the chief part 
of the luggage by diligence (at that time there 
were no railways in Switzerland) ; but now that 
their stay would be prolonged for several days, 
this arrangement was very inconvenient. Helen 
was therefore without books or work, and being 
naturally of an energetic nature, she found the 
time hang very heavy on her hands as the day 
wore on. She was not sorry when her one o'clock 
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dinner made its appearance, as it gave her occu- 
pation for a little while, and afterwards discover- 
ing that Murray's Handbook for Switzerland had 
been left out, she took refuge in its pages ; till, 
after reading for some time, she at length fell fast 
asleep. She was awakened by the entrance of 
her little maid Marjorie, who came to tell her 
that ' the Maister was awake noo,' and would 
like to see her; and the rest of the day was 
spent in her father s room. 

On the morrow, Mr. Lancaster, although better, 
was still suffering great pain, and his head was 
very uncomfortable from the fall, so that poor 
Helen passed another dull day, as she could not 
go out by herself; and, although her father told 
her to take Marjorie, she did not like to do so, 
as he would have been left quite alone. 

Mattfers, however, brightened the next day; 
Mr. Rivers, the English chaplain, having heard 
of the accident, called upon Mr. Lancaster, and 
discovering from Helen that she had not been 
out once since, he asked to be allowed to take 
her home with him, saying, that his little girls 
would be delighted to welcome her, and that, 
although much younger, they would still be 
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better than no companions at all. Her father 
was only too glad for her to go, for he had 
noticed her pale cheeks and want of spirits, and 
knew how necessary fresh air was for her ; and 
Helen, thoroughly tired of the dull hotel and of 
Murray's Handbook, was delighted at the idea. 

The clergyman's house was a little way out 
of the town. He told Helen that he had lived 
abroad for ten years, antl that his little daughters, 
Florence and Lilian, had been born in Germany. 

* They speak German better than English,' he 
said. * You will be astonished to hear two such 
little mites jabbering away as fast as possible. 
We have no English servants, and have posi- 
tively to forbid a single German word being 
spoken in the drawing-room, otherwise the chil- 
dren would never learn their mother-tongue. 

Helen was very much amused when she saw 
the two little girls. They certainly looked more 
foreign than English with their short straight 
hair, and little German dresses. Mrs. Rivers 
took them up to Helen, and told them she had 
come to spend the day with them, and that they 
must do all they could to amuse her. 

* Yes, yes, Miltterchen ; we'll be very good to 
her/ 
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Mrs. Rivers held up her finger at the German 
word. 

*Oh!' cried Florence, *I know what you 
mean, I ought to have said mamma. Oh ! 
making a little face, ' what an ugly word ! MUt- 
terchen^ (little mother) * is so much nicer.' 

* Perhaps so, little woman !* said her father ; 
'but remember that this is the drawing-room, 
where you must speak English.' 

* Oh, nasty English,' said Lilian, who was just 
a year younger than her sister. 

* Oh no,' said Helen, * don't §ay that. I'm 
sure it's much prettier than German.' 

* I'm afraid Florence and Lily won't agree with 
you,' said Mrs; Rivers ; ' but I hope they will 
alter their opinion when they have once set foot 
on their native shores.' 

But Florence and Lily were quite sure they 
should never change their minds, and informed 
their mamma very gravely that they never never 
wanted to leave Switzerland. Gretchen — that was 
their nurse — often told them that there was no 
sun and no mountains in England : it either 
rained all day long, or else people had to find 
their way about with lamps because of the fogs. 
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Helen, although Scotch, could not quietly hear 
her sister kingdom thus maligned, but stood up 
bravely for it, telling the little girls that Gridiron 
(so she pronounced Gretchen, much to their 
amusement), never having been there, could know 
nothing about it. * I have been there,' she con- 
tinued,. * and it didn t rain once the whole time ; 
and the sun was much hotter than here.' 

The children had quite an animated discussion 
on the subject, much to Mrs. Rivers' amusement ; 
but German words at last grew so numerous 
that she was obliged to call Florence and Lily 
to order for transgressing rules ; and dinner 
being ready, the subject was dropped. 

Mr. Rivers had an unmarried sister living 
with him, who took a great fancy to Helen. She 
was pleased with her manners and intelligent 
way of speaking of all she had seen in her 
travels ; and, after dinner was over, proposed 
taking her to see the cathedral, which, owing to 
Mr. Lancaster's unfortunate accident, she had not 
yet visited. 

Helen was very pleased to go with her new 
friend, and, on the way, she asked if there were 
any legends connected with the building, or any 
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particular history attached to it. * Papa always 
tells me anything he knows about the places we 
go to, and I like to hear it so much. He told 
me such pretty stories about the Rhine, and a 
great many about Cologne and Heidelberg.' 

* I don't know of any legends connected with 
the Minster,' replied Miss Rivers, *but it is 
very interesting in point of architecture, and of 
history as well ; for you know the meetings of 
the Council of Basle were held in the Chapter- 
house.* 

After thoroughly examining the interior, where 
Miss Rivers pointed out the red marble tomb- 
stone of Erasmus, they wandered through the 
beautiful cloisters, and here Miss Rivers showed 
Helen the monuments of the three reformers, 
Haussheim, Grynacus, and Meyer. Now Helen 
had a very indistinct idea with regard to the 
Council of Basle. She had certainly both heard 
and read of it ; but if asked why and when it had 
been held, she would not have been able to have 
answered the question. In the same way she 
had very often met with the name of Erasmus 
in books, and had a sort of idea that he was a 
very clever man, but was quite in ignorance as to 
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any further particulars about him. She thought 
she would ask her father on both subjects on her 
return home ; but then she remembered that it 
might make his head ache again to talk much, 
and so determined to ask Miss Rivers instead ; 
and, as they left the cathedral to walk on the 
terrace, she said^ ' Will you please tell me some- 
thing about the Council of Basle and Erasmus, if 
you don't mind ?' 

* With pleasure,' replied Miss Rivers. * We 
can talk about it as we go along. You have 
read of John Huss of Prague, Helen, I daresay, 
that great German reformer, one of the first who 
ventured to attack the abuses of the Church in 
Germany ?^ 

* Yes, I remember that the Pope and Priests 
were very angry with him for saying that they 
taught the people to believe a great deal that 
was untrue and deceitful.^ 

* Well, he gained so many Bohemians over to 
his way of thinking, that at last the Pope, John 
XXIII., sent for him to Rome, where he refused 
to go, saying he would appear before the Council 
of Constance instead, which was held on account 
of the division of the Papacy, there being three 
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Popes at the same time. The Emperor Sigmund 
gave Huss a safe-conduct, but he had scarcely 
reached Constance before he was seized by his 
opponents, and imprisoned in a narrow dungeon 
on the banks of the Rhine, Afterwards he was 
removed to another prison, and finally burnt at 
the stake.' 

' Oh yes !' said Helen ; * and I remember that 
he said on the day of his death, " To-day you 
will roast a goose (the meaning of his name 
Huss), but a hundred years hence a swan that 
you cannot kill will appear." He meant Luther, 
didn't he?' 

* Yes, and his prophecy was true enough. 

* His death was far from having the effect his 
enemies desired, for his doctrines had taken deep 
root, and the Bohemians, enraged at the deceitful 
manner in which he had been entrapped by the 
Emperor, swore to avenge him. This was the 
beginning of the terrible Hussite War, which 
lasted fifteen years. Led on by Ziska, the 
famous one-eyed general, the Bohemians com- 
mitted every kind of violence and cruelty. 
Their opponents were not slow in following 
their example, and cities were sacked and burnt. 
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churches and monasteries destroyed, and inhabi- 
tants murdered, until Germany was one mass 
of devastation. At last Pope Martin v. died, 
and his successors left no means untried to 
terminate the war. For this purpose, as well as 
to effect reforms in the Church, the Council of 
Basle was convoked in July 143 1. 

* It was led by the Cardinal Julian Cesarini, 
to whom the difficult task of reconciling the 
Hussites with the Church was deputed. For 
some time they would listen to no arguments, 
only replying, "You well know what separates 
us from you. You preach the Gospel with your 
mouths, but we practise it in our actions.'^ It 
seems hard to reconcile this speech with all the 
dreadful barbarities they committed ; but so en- 
raged were they by the death of Huss and 
Jerome of Prague, that they considered their 
actions perfectly justifiable. Of course they were 
very far from being so in reality. 

* The Cardinal, anxious beyond measure to 
terminate the war, invited the Bohemians and 
Hungarians, and the chief of all who held Hussite 
opinions, to Basle. He treated them with the 
utmost respect, and was very ready to meet 
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them half way in religious concessions. The 
Council, however, met several times before any- 
thing was finally settled. At length, in 1433, 
the terms which the Hussites demanded with 
regard to their power of preaching, the manner 
in which the Holy Communion was to be ad- 
ministered, and other points, were agreed to, and 
in this way peace was restored, and the frightful 
war brought to an end. 

* I must tell you about Erasmus to-morrow, 
Helen, for it is now time to go home ; and after 
tea you will be in a hurry to get back to the 
hotel, I suppose.' 

* Yes ; I mustn't leave papa alone too long. 
Oh dearl I wish he hadn't had that tiresome 
fall.' 

* Yes, ifr was very unfortunate, but how thank- 
ful you should be that it was no worse 1 There 
is always so much to be grateful for in every- 
thing that happens ! ' 

Helen's conscience rather reproached her as 
she remembered how much she had thought of 
the delay and inconvenience occasioned by her 
father's accident, instead of being thankful that 
it had not been more serious. Miss Rivers' 
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words had thrown a new light on the subject, 
and she determined that another time, before 
grumbling, she would look and see if there were 
not a bright side to the picture. 

Lily came running to meet them as they 
entered the house. 

* Tea is c\}x\t^ ferttg ; no, ready, I mean; the 
drod und butter; oh dear! bread and butter is 
on the table, and mamma has given us some 
English jam because you are here,' she said, 
addressing Helen. 

* Oh ! so you don't despise English jam ?' said 
the latter, laughing. * Tm glad something pleases 
you that comes from England!' 

* I never thought of that before,* laughed 
little Lily. ' Well, there is one nice English 
thing then.' 

On her return home, Helen found that 
Mr. Lancaster had had a nice long sleep, 
and was feeling much better. She told him 
what a happy day she had spent, and stayed 
some time with him, talking over all she had 
seen and heard, until she refused to say another 
word, for fear her father should have a bad 
night. 
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' Mr. Clarke will scold me to-morrow for let- 
ting you talk so much, papa, so I shall say 
good-night, and run off to bed ;' and away she 
went, a different creature from the little dull 
Helen of the morning. 




CHAPTER II. 




WALKS AND TALKS. 

EXT morning, as Helen was sitting 
alone, she heard a great chattering 
on the stairs, and in came the waiter, 
followed by Florence and Lily Rivers, who had 
come to beg her to return home with them. 

* De leetle Frauleins hab come to see you, 
Mees,' volunteered the waiter, smiling at the two 
little girls, who were great friends of his. 

* Mamma sends her love, and hopes you will 
come home with us, if your papa is better,' said 
Florence. 

Helen was well pleased to go, for her father 
was much better ; and it was such a lovely day, 
she was longing to be out of doors. Gretchen 
was waiting to go home with the children, but 

B 
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they took a long walk first to the top of a very 
steep hill, from which they had a beautiful view 
of the Black Mountains. It was a merry walk, 
for the two little girls never ceased chattering. 
They had a great deal to tell Helen of all they 
did during the year; how, in the summer, they 
always went for a month to some delightful place 
in the mountains, where they ran wild like little 
colts. 

* We don't do any lessons there,' said Lily, 
' but are out of doors all day long ; and there 
isn't half so much fuss made about this dreadful 
English !' 

Helen laughed at the tone in which she drawled 
out the last word; and then, in her turn, told 
the little girls all about her own happy home in 
beautiful Scotland. She described the scenery 
in glowing terms, becoming quite animated as 
she told them of all her favourite haunts; the 
lovely little glens filled with ferns and wild- 
flowers, the picturesque waterfalls and deep 
ravines. Then she talked to them of her garden, 
and of the two favourite deer-hounds whom she 
had been so sorry to leave. 

* What are their names?' asked Florence, 
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* Gellert and Luah. They are such beauties ; 
so good and gentle ! I often walk about quite 
alone with them, for papa says he is never afraid 
to trust me with such faithful guardians/ 

* I don't like big dogs/ said little Lily. * I 
should like to see everything else, but not them ! ' 

*Oh!' said Helen, *you couldn't be afraid of 
them. I used often to ride .on Gellert when I 
was a little thing, and he was never rough. They 
looked so sorrowfully at me with their soft large 
eyes when I came away, that I quite cried to 
leave them.' 

* Cried to leave two dogs ! ' exclaimed Lily. 
* Oh, how silly!' 

* Well, that's what papa said, but I couldn't 
help it. You see they were my companions and 
play-fellows; for I haven't any sisters or little 
friends at Ardloss, and I always call Gellert and 
Luah my brothers.' 

* I'm glad they are not mine,' said Lily. ' Aren't 
you very dull at home all by yourself? I'm sure 
I should be without Flo !' putting her arm round 
her sister's neck. 

* Yes, because you've always had her,' replied 
Helen. * I've never had any one but papa, Miss 
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Selby (that's my governess), and the dogs ; and 
papa is everything to me,' 

* Well, little girls,' said Mr. Rivers, as he met 
them at the door on their return, * have you 
had a nice walk ?' 

* Oh, so nice !' they all exclaimed. 

* And, do you know, papa,' added Lily, * we've 
hardly used one German word.* 

Helen would not wait for tea, fearing her 
father might be dull in her absence. Miss 
Rivers offered to take her home, and, as they 
walked along, she said, ' I told you yesterday, 
Helen, that I didn't think there were any legends 
connected with the cathedral, but I remembered 
afterwards the story of the clock ajways striking 
one hour in advance of any other place, a custom, 
I believe, which was continued down to the be- 
ginning of the present century.' 

* How curious ! Why was it ?' asked Helen. 

* I believe it arose in this manner. Once a 
' great many centuries ago, when Basle was be- 
sieged by foreign foes, some traitors in the city 
agreed to open the gates to them when the 
clock should strike the midnight hour. Their 
plot was, however, discovered almost at the last 
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moment by the watchman, who was at first in 
despair how to make use of his knowledge, as it 
was too late to warn the Bishop and the Council, 
twelve o'clock being ready to strike. But a 
clever thought struck him : he rushed to the 
top of the clock tower, was in time to move 
the hands round, and one stroke alone sounded 
from the tower, instead of twelve. The traitors, 
astonished, thought they must have been asleep ; 
bewildered and discouraged, they were afraid to 
put their plans into execution. Next day when 
the Council learnt how the clock had saved the 
State, they determined that, to commemorate the 
event, it should always strike one hour in ad- 
vance. 

* And now for Erasmus, about whom I have 
been refreshing my memory. He was bom at 
Rotterdam in 1467. The Dutch are very proud 
of their illustrious countryman. Three statues 
were raised to him in his birthplace alone, the 
house in which he was born is preserved with 
the greatest care, and a college for Greek and 
Latin erected to his memory.' 

* Was his father a clever man } * 

* Yes ; but Erasmus was left an orphan when 
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very young, and his friends, to save themselves 
trouble, tried to persuade him to become a monk. 
After some resistance on his part, he entered the 
Cloister of Stein.' 

' And didn't he like it ?' 

* No ; the brothers were a very bad set of 
men, and his only consolation was in his books. 
For five years he studied indefatigably, and at 
the end of that time left the monastery with the 
Bishop of Cambray, who wanted a private secre- 
tary skilful in writing Latin. His fame as a 
scholar was rapidly spreading, and both at Paris 
and in England he had many private pupils. 
His first visit to England was during the reign 
of Henry vii., and then began his life-long 
friendship with Sir Thomas More, famed for 
his domestic virtues and martyr death.' 

* Who put him to death ?' asked Helen. 

* Henry viii., at the time of the Reformation. 
More was a Roman Catholic, and refusing to 
renounce the faith in which he had been brought 
up, he was burnt at the stake. Erasmus pub- 
lished several works : his fame became world- 
wide ; but his writings, although much read and 
admired for their talent, were considered very 
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dangerous, for he had imbibed the doctrines of 
Luther. Although he lived by turns in England, 
Italy, France, and Germany, he could never 
speak a word of the language of either country, 
always writing and speaking in Latin.' 

* How very odd I but I suppose he knew 
Dutch ?' 

* Well, yes ; unless he had forgotten it since 
leaving Holland. In the monastery, no doubt, 
Latin was always spoken.* 

* Wasn't he obliged to go back to the monas- 
tery again ?' 

' No ; he was released from his vows, and able 
to live where he pleased. He had become so 
famous that every large city was anxious to have 
the honour of receiving him. After living at 
Basle for some years, he removed to Fribourg, 
returning here, however, before his death. He 
felt More's loss acutely. Worn out with age, 
pain, and sickness, he survived him but a few 
months, and died at this place in 1535. And 
here we are at the "Three Kings," Helen, where 
I must bid you good-bye. I hope we shall see 
you again to-morrow, dear,^ and, with a kindf 
well. Miss Rivers left her at the hotel. 
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* Well, my darling/ said her father, as she 
entered his room looking very bright, * I see 
you have had a pleasant day ; your looks speak 
for you/ 

* Oh yes, I have been very happy/ said Helen ; 
* only I wanted you all the time. I had a long 
merry scrambling walk with Florence and Lily, 
and such a nice one home with Miss Rivers.' 

' Which did you enjoy the most ?' asked Mr. 
Lancaster. 

* Oh, they were so different. Flo and Lily 
are such fun, they make me laugh so ; but then 
I am quite as happy with Miss Rivers, she is so 
kind, and answers all my questions.' 

* What did you hear about to-day ?' asked her 
father. Helen told him all she had heard of 
Erasmus. 

* Yes, he was a remarkable man,' said Mr. 
Lancaster ; * far beyond the time he lived in. 
There is no doubt but that he was strongly in 
favour of the Reformation, although he and 
Luther did not agree on the subject. Erasmus 
was a man of peace and books, and tried to per- 
suade Luther to be more gentle and submissive. 
The idea of a tranquil reformation, however. 
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made the latter smile. Did you see that picture 
of Erasmus by Holbein, Helen ?' 

* No, papa. Are there any pictures to be seen 
here ? How I wish you were well enough to 
take me to see them !* 

'Well, I feel so much better to-day, that I 
hope Mr. Clarke will let me go out the day 
after to-morrow, and then we will find out where 
Holbein's pictures are to be seen, and I will take 
you.' 

* Oh, papa, how nice ! but you mustn't stand.* 

* No, I'll contrive to find a chair, and shall do 
very well. I do not suppose you will care for 
Holbein's drawings as much as the Italian 
masters, Helen ; but some of his pictures are 
very fine, and well worth seeing. Erasmus was 
almost his first patron, and induced him to visit 
England, giving him a letter to Sir Thomas 
More, who introduced him to the king.' 

'Wasn't it Holbein who painted Anne of 
Cleves, flattering her so much that the king 
determined to marry her, upon only seeing her 
picture ?' asked Helen. 

'Yes; and- Henry's anger knew no bounds 
when the ugly original made her appearance. 
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In his early years Holbein worked as a house- 
painter in Basle. A story is told of him, that 
on one occasion when decorating the shop of an 
apothecary, who kept him close to his work, he 
painted a pair of legs, so exactly like his own, 
on the under side of the scaffolding, that his 
employer, seated below, believed him to be con- 
stantly present and hard at work, when in reality 
he was at a neighbouring wine shop, or else- 
where/ 

Helen laughed. * And wasn't he ever found 
out, papa ?* 

* Ah, that I can't tell you, Helen ; neither can 
I vouch for the truth of the story.' 

Much to Helen's delight, her father was able 
to take her to see the pictures before leaving 
Basle, and Miss Rivers wfent with them. Helen 
had great talent for drawing, and Mr. Lancaster 
intended her to have some good lessons on her 
return home. Up to the present time she had 
only learnt with Miss Selby. On leaving the 
gallery, Mr. Lancaster went home to rest, and 
Miss Rivers asked Helen to take a walk with 
her, which the latter gladly agreed to do. 

' I hope we shall go to Dresden on our way 
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home/ she said as they walked along. * Papa 
says the pictures are so beautiful there.' 

* Yes, they are/ said Miss Rivers. * You will 
see that famous one by Holbein, " The Burgo- 
master of Basle and his Family thanking the 
Madonna for restoring a Child to health." We 
saw the sketch for it to-day, but the painting is 
far more beautiful. The contrast between the 
pleasing but slightly heavy faces of the German 
family, and the pure spiritual one of the Holy 
Virgin, is very striking.' 

After talking some time about the pictures, 
Miss Rivers said, * This will be our last walk, I 
fear, Helen dear, as you leave on Monday.* 

The morrow was Sunday, a busy day always 
with Miss Rivers, who superintended the singing 
in church, and taught a class of girls in the after- 
noon. 

* How dreadfully I shall miss you !^ cried Helen. 
* I hope I shall see you again some day. Won't 
you ever come to England ?' 

A look of pain came into Miss Rivers' face 
at the question. She did not reply for a minute 
or two, and Helen, looking up, saw that her eyes 
were full of tears. 
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* Oh ! I am so sorry I — * 

* There is nothing to be sorry for, dear ; you 
<;ouldn*t know what painful thoughts your ques- 
tion would awaken. Sit down here, Helen, on 
this large flat stone, and I will tell you why I 
cannot bear the thoughts of going back to 
England. It is more than a year since I have 
spoken on the subject to any one, but it is 
always present in my mind ; and, child as you 
are, I feel it would be a comfort to tell you. 

* I have only lived with my brother for the 
last two years ; before then, my time was spent 
chiefly with a married cousin who had been 
brought up with me, and whom I loved as a 
sister. After my dear father s death, now more 
than six years ago, she and her husband begged 
me to live with them, and I agreed to do so. 
I was very happy, they were so good and^ 
kind; and they had one little boy, four years 
of age, whom I loved more dearly than I can 
tell you.' 

Here Miss Rivers' voice failed, and for some 
moments she was unable to continue. 

* Poor Miss Rivers,' said Helen, taking hold 
of her hand affectionately. * Did he die ?' 



n 
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* Yes. Through my carelessness, the wrong 
medicine was given him by mistake.' 

* Oh, how dreadful ! How did it happen ?,' 

* To this day it is a mystery to me, Helen, for 
when I placed the bottle on the table, I was 
perfectly certain that it was the right one. 
Of course it was not, as was proved afterwards. 
The little darling had been very ill for some time 
with scarlatina, which had attacked him in a bad 
form. From the first he was in great danger, 
and the doctor did not think he could recover. 
At last, however, the crisis seemed past, there 
were hopes of his recovery, but the greatest care 
and watching were still required, for he was dread- 
fully weak, and food and medicine had to be given 
him at certain times. My cousin, her husband, 
and myself had shared the nursing all through 
his illness, for he would let no one else come 
near him with the exception of his nurse, who, 
poor woman, was nearly distracted with* face- 
ache and toothache for days together, and was 
in consequence, although most anxious to do all 
she could for her charge, of little use. The day 
on which we first heard there was hope for him 
she seemed better, and entreated us to let her 
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Sit up alone with the child, that we might have 
some rest. We were all feeling quite ill and 
worn out with anxiety and want of sleep, and 
at length yielded to her wishes, stipulating that 
at the least change we were to be summoned 
instantly ; and I made her promise to call me at 
five o'clock in the morning in any case. Before 
the night came my poor cousin, Mrs Arden, 
showed how completely unfit she was for any 
more exertion or sitting up, by fainting several 
times — an unusual thing to happen to her, and 
one which therefore alarmed us excessively. 
Her husband could not leave her, and I sat by 
little Arthur's bedside until Jane took my place. 
About eight o'clock she came into the room 
with some beef-tea, and, pointing to the bottle 
of medicine on the table, I said, " Now remember, 
Jane, a tea-spoonful of this and one of the beef- 
tea every hour." I did not examine the medicine 
again at the time, — oh that I had ! — because I 
was so certain in my own mind that it was the 
right bottle, having taken it off the mantel-shelf 
and placed my cousin's cough mixture there 
instead. 

* I went to bed in the adjoining room, and 
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from sheer exhaustion slept soundly for some 
hours. It was broad daylight when I suddenly 
awoke, and found Jane standing by my bedside 
with a pale frightened face. " Oh ! Miss," she 
said, " come, come quickly, his pulse is so weak, 
I think he's going.^^ 

* The next instant I was in his room, and my 
heart stood still as I looked at him and felt his 
pulse, for I knew he was dying. Without wait- 
ing for me to speak, Jane ran down-stairs, sent 
off for the doctor, and called his father and 
mother. They were only just in time, for the 
little fellow was sinking fast, life had almost 
ebbed away ; in vain we tried every kind of 
restorative, in a few moments his little heart 
had ceased to beat.^ The tears fell fast from 
Miss Rivers* eyes at this part of her story, and 
Helen could not help crying with her. 

* But how did you find out the mistake ?' she 
asked. * How dreadful it must have been for 
you ! What had been given him instead of the 
right medicine ?' 

* The cough mixture, belonging to my cousin, 
containing a quantity of opium, which I fancied 
I had put on the shelf. She had had a bad 
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cough for some time, and while nursing little 
Arthur had kept the mixture by her side, taking 
a spoonful from time to time, so that her cough 
might not disturb him. The bottle had been 
freshly filled that day, and in shape and size 
was exactly similar to the one containing the 
right medicine ; but how I made the fatal mis- 
take between them I cannot imagine, so well 
do I remember looking at both most carefully, 
and placing that which had been sent for the 
child on the table by the bed. . True, I was 
ill, and worn out with anxiety and want of rest, 

still ; but it is useless dwelling on this now ; 

had I only taken the precaution of again examin- 
ing the medicine, all this misery might have been 
saved. Let this be a warning to you, dear 
Helen. Remember that in this respect too 
much care and precaution cannot be taken. 
The neglect of it has proved fatal in so many 
cases. You asked me just now how I found 
out what had happened. In this way : My 
cousin had been taken out of the room by her 
husband, and I was left with the little darling. 
Half stupefied with sorrow and the suddenness 
of the shock, I remained kneeling by the bedside, 
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my face buried in my hands, for how long I 
know not. Suddenly a loud exclamation roused 
me, and, looking up, I saw Jane standing near 
with a medicine bottle in her hand. Her face 
was very much flushed, and she looked perfectly 
scared. She didn't wait for me to speak, but 
pointing to it, said in a whisper, " This was the 
wrong medicine." I snatched it from her, and 
the label told me she was right. On the chimney- 
piece stood the proper mixture untouched ; the 
bottle I held was half empty. I remember saying, 
" Oh ! what have I done ?" then, scarcely know- 
ing what I was doing, I rushed from the room, 
but I must have fallen and fainted, for the next 
thing I remember was finding myself in my 
own room, with Jane leaning over me sprinkling 
water on my face. 

*As soon as I could speak, I sent for Mr. 
Arden, and told him all. I met with the 
greatest pity and kindness, but I think re- 
proaches would have been easier to have borne. 
He would not allow my cousin to be told, say- 
ing it would be needless cruelty. And I think 
now that he was right, although at the time 
I thought otherwise.' 
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*And has she never been told?' asked 
Helen. 

* No, never ! Jane was forbidden ever to 
mention the subject to any one on pain of instant 
dismissal.' 

* I suppose it was the opium that killed him,' 
said Helen. 

* Yes ; it was too strong for a child in his 
weak state, and sent him into a sleep from which 
there was no awakening.' 

* It was cruel of Jane to tell you what had 
happened, I think,' said Helen, after a pause. 

* She acted on the impulse of the moment ; 
besides, such mistakes should not be concealed, 
dear.' 

* No ; but she might have told Mr. Arden, and 
left the rest to him.' 

* Ah, well, perhaps so ; but at the time I sup- 
pose she was too much shocked and surprised 
to think of my feelings.' 

* But surely she was to blame for not examin- 
ing the bottle before giving the medicine.' 

* It is of course what should always be done,' 
replied Miss Rivers; *but she naturally trusted 
to my carefulness, and you must remember that 
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there was very little light in the room, and that 
the label could not easily be distinguished/ 

* The doctor was not certain of his recovery/ 
said Helen. * Even if you had given him the 
right medicine he might still have die^/ 

* Oh, God only knows that, my child! It 
certainly might have been so, but that is no 
comfort to me, for it also might have been 
otherwise/ 

* Did you leave England soon after ?' 

* Yes. I was very ill, and was ordered com- 
plete change of scene and climate ; my brother 
kindly offered me a home with him, and I left 
Derbyshire and came here. It was great pain 
parting with my cousin, but the sight of her 
constant grief was too torturing for me to bear. 
I should have betrayed myself had I remained, 
and her husband was most anxious that this 
should not occur. I hear from her very often, 
and am glad to say she has a dear little baby 
girl now, so that she is less unhappy. But we 
mustn^t talk of this any more, Helen ; I mustn't 
make you melancholy. It has done me good 
telling you about it, my child, and perhaps my 
sad experience may be of use to you some day.' 
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' Yes ; I am sure that if I ever nurse any one, 
and have to give them medicine, it will make me 
very careful.' 

' It should indeed,' said Miss Rivers impres- 
sively, ' for the self-reproach and misery such 
mistakes entail are life-long. God grant you 
may never go through the suffering I have en- 
dured ! No words could possibly describe it' 




CHAPTER III. 



OLD STORIES AND NEW SIGHTS. 




ON DAY morning came bright and 
beautiful, and, at an early hour, Mr. 
Lancaster and Helen took their places 
in the coupe of the diligence for Lucerne. 
Although glad to find herself on the road to 
fresh sights and fresh pleasures, Helen could 
not but feel very sorry at leaving Basle, where, 
in spite of her father's accident, she had been 
very happy. She regretted saying good-bye 
to little Florence and Lily, and kind Mr. and 
Mrs. Rivers ; but more than all did she regret 
leaving Miss Rivers, who was quite as sorry to 
bid farewell to her little friend. 

She promised to wTite to her very often, and 
to pay her a visit if ever she should come to 
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Scotland ; and, with words of affection on both 
sides, they parted ; away rattled the diligence 
to the music of jingling bells and cracking whips, 
and the fair city of Basle, Queen of the Rhine 
as she is called, was soon left far behind them. 
After a little time, however, the road became 
more hilly, and the pace flagged, and then Helen 
was better able to admire the beautiful country, 
and to notice the pretty little villages through 
which they passed, and the picturesque wooden 
cottages with their projecting roofs, outside stair- 
cases, and large adjoining barns, filled with piled 
up wood. Being in the coup6, or front part of 
the diligence, she could see the country very 
well ; and when, about five miles from Basle, 
the snowy Alps appeared in sight, her delight 
was unbounded. Fortunately the day was fine, 
so that they were seen to perfection, unobscured 
by mists and clouds. 

* Look at this deep cavern in the rock, papa,' 
said Helen, as they were walking up a steep hill. 
* I wonder where it leads ? ' 

* To some enchanted palace or garden, perhaps,' 
answered Mr. Lancaster. 'It puts me in mind 
of a story I read in that old German book 
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our good landlady at the " Three Kings *' lent 
me/ 

' Oh, do tell it me !' said Helen. 

* It was about a youth called Poor Leonard, 
a native of Basle, a simple-minded ignorant 
creature, the son of a tailor, who had heard of a 
mysterious rocky cavern somewhere near Basle, 
where an enchanted princess lived surrounded by 
countless treasures, and guarded by two large 
black hounds. He contrived to penetrate farther 
into the cavern than any one had ever done 
before, holding a consecrated taper which had 
been given him by a priest to keep off evil spirits. 
Passing from one vault to another, he at length 
reached a large beautiful garden where he was 
completely dazzled by the lovely colours of the 
flowers. In this garden stood a magnificent 
palace, and here he found the princess, who was 
half a woman and half a serpent. She received 
him most joyfully, and, leading him to a heavy 
iron chest which the dogs were guarding, showed 
him the treasures within, and told him they 
should all be his, and that she would be his 
wife if he would kiss her three times, when the 
dread enchantment would be broken. Twice 
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Poor Leonard kissed her, but the third time his 
courage failed htm, for, overjoyed at the idea of 
deliverance, the princess danced about with such 
wild frantic gestures, uncoiling and lashing her 
tail so fiercely, and the two black dogs began 
yelling and howling so fearfully, that, terrified out 
of his senses, he turned and fled from the cavern. 
Once outside, he began to regret his weakness, 
and would have gone in again, but some wild 
companions got hold of him, extinguished his 
taper, and took him off to a drinking house. 
After that, so goes the story, he could never 
again find the entrance to the cavern where the 
two black hounds are still barking, and the 
serpent maiden is waiting for the brave youth 
who is to deliver her.* 

* Then it would be no good for me to go in,' 
said Helen. 

* No, nor for me, Tm afraid. She wouldn't care 
for such an old fellow,' laughed her father. ' So 
we must leave her where she is, Helen, and jump 
into the diligence instead ; for here we are at the 
top of the hill, and our blue-bloused coachman 
is waiting for us.' 

As they passed the Lake of Sempach, Mr. 
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Lancaster reminded Helen of the famous battle 
which was fought on its shores in 1386, between 
the Austrians and the Swiss ; one of those 
victories which helped to establish the indepen- 
dence of Switzerland. 

' The battle was going against the Swiss, who, 
although brave, and fighting as men fight for 
their liberty, were unable to make the least im- 
pression on the well-closed ranks of the better 
armed and trained Austrian soldiers. Time 
after time they rushed upon them, only to be 
driven back by their long lances. A knight of 
Unterwalden, named Arnold von Winkelried, 
seeing the hopelessness of such attacks, nobly 
determined to sacrifice himself for his country ; 
and forming his men into a sort of triangle be- 
hind him, he rushed forward, and throwing his 
arms round as many of the spears as they could 
hold, buried the sharp points in his breast. Being 
a man of great size and strength, he thus dis- 
armed those of the enemy nearest him, forming 
a gap in the ranks, of which the Swiss were not 
slow to take advantage. The fight then became 
hand to hand, and the Austrians were totally 
defeated.' 
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* What a noble action, papa !' said Helen. 

* There ought to be a poem about it' 

* There are several. I can read you a ballad 
on the subject, if you like ; and Wordsworth, in 
one of his poems (The Church of San Salvador), 
thus mentions it : — 

* He too, of battle-martyrs chief. 
Who, to recall his daunted peers 
For victory shaped an open space, 
By gathering with a wide embrace 
Into his single breast a sheaf 
Of fatal Austrian spears.' 

* And the ballad, papa ?' asked Helen eagerly. 

* Is it one of those which you translated for me 
while you were ill ? ' 

* Yes,' said Mr. Lancaster ; and, taking a paper 
out of his travelling-case, he read as follows : — 

THE BATTLE OF SEMPACH. 

I. 

From Unterwalden's hills a hero came, 
Bravest of all the brave, renown*d by feme ; 
With beauty as an angel bright he shone, 
Yet dark and stem, dreadful to look upon. 

11. 

As though the fight concerned him not, he leant 
Calmly upon his lance, his fond looks bent 
Upon the hills, where, in the days of old. 
No shrilly battle trumpet's echoes rolled ; 
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III. 

Where merry pipe, and peaceful Alpen horn 
Sounded from Alp to Alp, by echo borne ; 
Where, free from war's alarms, his fathers dwelt, 
When fear of foreign pride was never felt. 

IV. 

His spirit wander* d to the chamber where 
His loving, long-loved wife in earnest prayer, 
With trusting heart, but eyes with hot tears dim. 
To God All-merciful commended him. 

V. 

How deeply deep he felt, is known above ; 
The strong heart's sorrow, or the strong soul's love, 
Man cannot measure, mortal cannot read — 
And this was Arnold Struthan Winkelried. 

VI. 
From dragon-slayer Struthan's race he sprung. 
Whose knightly fame, by many a minstrel sung. 
Lives, in the land he loved, and bravely freed 
From fear and danger of the dragon's greed. 

VII. 

Unfastening his breast-plate, on the field 
He threw it clashing down. The dragon-shield 
Over his shoulders slung, and Arnold bore 
No armour but the light chain shirt he wore. 

VIII. 

Then tum'd he to his brave companions, by 
No doubt or sorrow darken'd was his eye. 
All sinful fear by his strong will's control 
Melted like oil in fire from his great souL 
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IX. 

* Be brave, and follow where I make a way; 
Protect my wife and babes, if on this day 

I falL* Then sprang he on the foe, as bold 
Sir Struthan on the dragon sprang of old. 

X. 

And to a giant's size he seem'd to swell. 
With one bold leap among the spears he fell ; 
The dragon- slayer's child the foe insults. 
And trembling Switzerland's whole earth exults. 

XI. 

On him the eyes of all the battle tum'd. 
His light'ning glance upon the foemen bum'd. 
Blazing as blazed the flames of fiery rain, 
That pour'd upon the cities of the plain. 

XII. 

In his long arms the foaming spears he grasp' d 
With giant strength, Death to his bosom clasp'd ; 
Lovingly pressing — sweet, such love of death ! — 
To his brave heart the shafts that stole his breath. 

XIII. 

He fell ; but as the falling Alpine rock 
Crushes the trees, so fell before his shock 
The foemen near. Loud is his country's wail. 
But in her corslet, Austria's heart turns pale. 

XIV. 

One moment's pause— hush'd is the battle's din — 
Then, shouting * Victory ! ' the Swiss rush'd in, 

* Up o'er the Arnold bridge,' * by Struthan's way,' 
Dash'd the brave Swiss to victory that day. 
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XV. 

Through the wide gap where Arnold's body lay, 
Fierce as the mountain whirlwind they 
Scattered the foe, and Austria's iron wall. 
Struck at its base, stood tottering to its fall. 

XVI. 

There lay the noble dead ! As o*er a deep ravine. 
The bridge that once a noble tree has been. 
Lies mouldering in the spray, above the torrent's roar. 
Fallen itself, yet bears you safely o'er. 

XVII. 

The rainbow, harbinger of brighter days. 
Before the heavens smile, while yet we gaze, 
Grateful upon its beauty, from our eyes 
Its colours fade ; too soon, alas ! it dies. 

* I like that ballad very much/ said Helen, as 
her father finished reading it ; ' and how well you 
have put it into verse ! Who was S truth Winkel- 
ried, the dragon-slaying hero, who is mentioned 
in it ?' 

* He was an ancestor of Arnold's, a knight who 
was banished from Stanz, his native place, for 
killing a man. Deeply afflicted at being ex- 
patriated, and feeling it as none but a Swiss 
could feel, he spent his days in sorrow and re- 
pentance, his one remaining wish being to be 
buried in the land of his fathers. 
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* Time passed on, and at length his desire 
seemed likely to be granted. A fearful rumour 
reached him that his country was laid waste by a 
dragon, and that the people, in fear and distress, 
had fled to the mountains, the priests alone 
remaining praying incessantly for a deliverer. On 
hearing this, Struth sent a messenger to the rulers 
of the canton, begging that he might return and 
fight the dragon, adding that his earnest desire 
was to die for his country. His request was 
granted, and on landing on his native shores he 
was surrounded by a large multitude, who led 
him triumphantly to Stanz. 

* That same day he resolved to confront the 
dragon ; and bidding his friends farewell, he put 
on his armour, tied a bunch of prickly briars 
round his spear, and climbed the hill where the 
monster dwelt. Out he rushed from his cave on 
hearing Struth's shouts, and, hissing and foaming, 
his wild eyes flashing fire at the sight of fresh 
prey, he leaped down from the height. But as he 
came open-mouthed towards him, Struth grasped 
his lance firmly, and standing his ground bravely, 
thrust his spear with the thorns down his throat, 
keeping it there with all his strength, inflicting 
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wound after wound by turning it about, until the 
dragon, being choked, could struggle no longer, 
but coiling itself round and round, ended its life 
in agony/ 

' Then Struth was not killed himself after all,' 
said Helen. 

* Yes, he was ; for as he brandished his spear 
on high, joyfully crying ** Victory," some of the 
dragon's venomous blood fell from it upon his 
face and poisoned him ; and as the people rushed 
down from the neighbouring heights to thank 
their deliverer, he fell dying to the ground/ 

* Thank you, papa,' said Helen. * Poor Struth, 
I am sorry he died after all ; but he had his wish 
fulfilled of a grave in his native country. How 
I should like to have the landlady's old Ger- 
man book with us ! It seemed to be full of 
legends/ 

The ballads and the beautiful scenery beguiled 
the time well ; still the drive was a long and dusty 
one, and the diligence very hot, so that Helen 
was not sorry when the eight hours came to an 
end, and Lucerne was reached. Her father would 
not let her do more that evening than look at the 
beautiful lake from the windows of their sitting- 
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room, and after the noise and dust of the journey 
the rest and quiet were very refreshing. 

The next morning was spent in wandering 
about the town, which in many parts is very old 
and quaint. Over the river Reuss which divides 
it are built several very picturesque wooden 
bridges, some of which are covered, and the roofs 
lined with curious old pictures, the subjects mostly 
taken from Swiss history. One of these bridges, 
that which crosses the mouth of the river, is 
especially pleasant to linger in on a hot day ; for 
besides obtaining shade, your eyes and ears are 
refreshed by the sight of the clear, cool blue waters 
rushing beneath your feet. 

Before returning to the early tadle-d^kdle, Mr. 
Lancaster took Helen to see the principal sight 
of Lucerne — the celebrated monument erected to 
the memory of the Swiss Guards who fell August 
lo, 1792, while defending Louis xvi. and his 
Queen at the Tuileries during the French Re- 
volution. This monument is the figure of a 
wounded lion, beautifully carved out of the sand- 
stone rock which forms a cavern at the back ; a 
broken spear is in his side, and the expression of 
his face shows that he is mortally wounded. 
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Close by lies the shield of France, which with 
one paw he is endeavouring to protect, being 
true to his trust even in death. 

* These,* said Mr. Lancaster, drawing Helen's 
attention to some letters on the rock beneath the 
figure, ' are the names of the officers who fell 
while defending the Tuileries. How everything 
is altered ! Last time I was here, you could read 
the names plainly, now they are almost impossible 
to make out. That lakelet too,' pointing to a 
basin of water in front of the sculpture, and in 
which it was no doubt intended to be reflected, 
* was clear as a mirror, now, it is a stagnant pool ; 
the spot altogether was much more retired and 
rural ; and, to complete the picture, Helen, I was 
a young man then, instead of an old grey-headed 
fellow/ 

* Then you must expect to find changes,' said 
Helen, laughing ; * but although everything round 
it may have altered, the monument must still be 
the same.' 

* Yes, grander than ever. I must allow that 
age only improves it. The expression of the face 
is so touchingly given ; see how he grasps the 
shield, determined that death alone shall take it 

D 
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from him. The Swiss certainly have reason to 
be proud of the monument, for although designed 
by a foreigner, it was a native of Constance who 
sculptured it.' 

* And by whom was it designed ?' asked Helen. 

* By Thorwaldsen, the famous Danish sculptor. 
He was the son of a poor wood-carver at Copen- 
hagen, and was born towards the end of the last 
century. His talent was recognised in his native 
place, and he was sent to study in Rome, where 
he eventually settled. There are many beautiful 
works of his there, which I hope to show you 
some day.' 

* It was just before Louis xvi. was sent to the 
Temple that the massacre at the Tuileries hap- 
pened, wasn't it ?' asked Helen. 

' Yes. The monarchy may be said to have 
fallen on that day. All the French deserted 
their King and Queen ; the mountaineers of 
Lucerne alone proved faithful to them. It is 
frightful to think of the barbarities which were 
committed by the populace. The few survivors 
of the Swiss Guards were hunted down afterwards 
with relentless fury, and, when found, immediately 
put to death. Deeds too horrible to relate are 
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told of women, who seem to have been even 
more forward in crime than were men/ 

* Poor Marie Antoinette !' said Helen. ' Don't 
you think she was very much to be pitied, papa ? ' 

* Yes, indeed I do. I have often heard her com- 
pared to Mary Queen of Scots, but to my mind 
she was a much finer character. Louis xvi. and 
our Charles i. are perhaps not unlike in character : 
there is certainly great resemblance in their 
fates ; both were put to death by their own sub- 
jects, and both were succeeded by despots — 
Bonaparte and Oliver Cromwell.' 

After looking in at the little chapel close to the 
monument, where mass is still occasionally said 
for the heroes of that fatal loth of August, and 
having had a little talk with the old Swiss Guard, 
one of the few survivors, but now dead, Mr. Lan- 
caster and Helen left the place and walked back 
to the hotel. 

The afternoon was pleasantly spent on the lake, 
where Helen made two or three very pretty 
sketches. There are two celebrated mountains 
near Lucerne, one called the Righi, the other 
Mount Pilate. They are exactly opposite to each 
other, and from the top of each a most beautiful 
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view is obtained. The Righi is the one most 
commonly ascended, as there are several hotels 
on it, and the height is not very great, it being 
only 5700 feet above the level of the sea. This, 
compared to most Swiss mountains, is not very 
high ; the Jung Frau, the queen of the Ber- 
nese Alps, being 13,718 feet, and Mont Blanc, 
the monarch of European mountains, 15,810. 
Mount Pilate is much wilder-looking than the 
Righi, with grim grey jagged peaks, and steep 
stony sides. There is a curious legend at- 
tached to it, which cause the Swiss to hold it 
in great dread. They say that Pontius Pilate, 
the Roman Governor, the same who condemned 
our Saviour to death, when he was banished 
from Judea to France, wandered about the 
mountains in misery and despair, and at last 
ended his life by drowning himself in the lake, 
on the top of this very mountain. The summit 
is frequently enveloped in mists and clouds, in 
which the peasants declare his unquiet spirit may 
be seen. So rooted was this superstition years 
ago, that the ascent of the mountain was actually 
forbidden by the Government of Lucerne. 

On hearing this legend, Helen was most 
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anxious to ascend Mount Pilate, but her fether 
told her she should go up the Righi instead, as 
he thought it would be the less fatiguing of 
the two, and the view from the summit was by 
many considered quite as fine, if not finer, than 
that from its cloud-capped neighbour. 





CHAPTER IV. 



THE SPOILT CHILD. 



DAY or two passed without anything . 
happening of sufficient importance to 
. relate. Helen and her father made 
some pleasant steamer excursions on the lake, 
and finished thoroughly exploring the old town. 
Then came a wet day, the first they had had since 
leaving England. 

' I shall finish off some of my sketches this 
morning, papa,' said Helen after breakfast. ' It 
will be a good opportunity, as there is no chance 
of our going out' 

' Very well, dear ; then, as you will be busy, 
111 go down to the saloon and read the papers, 
which I have not done for two or three days.' 

Accordingly, Mr. Lancaster went down-stairs, 
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but had hardly commenced reading the Ti77ies 
before a gentleman who was in the room came 
up to him, and said, * I beg your pardon, but I 
believe I am speaking to Mr. Harold Lancaster/ 

* Yes, that is my name,* he replied, puzzled as 
to who the stranger could be. 

* It is so long since we have met that it is not 
strange you shouldn't remember my face, but you 
can hardly have forgotten the name of Gerald 
Lee/ 

* No, indeed,* cried Mr. Lancaster, shaking 
hands warmly with him. * Is it really you, Lee ? 
Why, it must be nearly thirty years since we 
met ; only once, I think, since the old Cambridge 
days.* 

* Only once, and then you were on the point of 
leaving England for some time.* 

* Yes, and on my return I settled in Scotland, 
and thus lost sight of most of my English friends. 
But how did you find me out ?* 

* My wife was struck with the appearance of 
your little girl, and on learning your name, and 
making other inquiries, I discovered that you 
must be my old friend Harold Lancaster.' 

Then followed a long and animated talk of 
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past days, and old friends, in which the morning 
slipped away unawares. 

Mr. Lee started as the clock struck one. ' Can 
it really be so late ! ' he exclaimed, surprised. ' I 
promised to go up-stairs and read to my poor 
little girl at twelve. Dear, dear f well, it can't be 
helped. Will you come up with me, Lancaster, 
and be introduced to Mrs. Lee ?' 

' With pleasure.' Mrs. Lee, however, was not 
in the sitting-room, but lying huddled up on the 
sofa was a little girl crying bitterly. 

' Why, Bella, what's the matter ?' said her 
father, taking hold of her. * Where's mamma, 
and why are you crying ?' 

There was no answer. Bella only buried her 
face deeper still into the sofa cushion, and sobbed 
on. 

* Come, child, don't be so silly,' said Mr. Lee 
impatiently. ' Tell me where mamma is ?' 

* I don't know. In her bedroom perhaps.' 

* And why are you crying ?' 

* You — you said you would come and re — read 
to me, and you — you — didn't,' .was the reply, with 
heavy sobs between each word. 

* Is that all?' said Mr. Lee. *I am sorry I 
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forgot my promise, I hurried up directly I re- 
membered it. Come, Bella, don't be so childish. 
Lift up your face. I don't know what Mr. 
Lancaster will think of you.' 

' Nothing very dreadful, we'll hope,' said his 
friend, coming" up to the child and taking hold 
of her hand kindly. ' You must make friends 
with my little girl. If papa and I had only 
thought of it, you might have been together 
all this morning, for she has also been alone.' 

Bella raised her head on hearing a new voice, 
and looking up into the kind face disclosed her 
own very woebegone little countenance. 

She was a plain sickly-looking child, and the 
violent fit of crying in which she had been in- 
dulging had not improved her appearance. 

* What has she been doing all the morning ? ' 
Bella asked abruptly. 

* Not crying, you may be sure,' said Mr. Lee, 
injudiciously. 

Bella s face darkened again, and Mr. Lancaster, 
fearing * more tears, said quickly, * I left her 
drawing. If you like she shall show you her 
sketches this afternoon.' 

At this moment Mrs. Lee entered the room. 
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She was a small fair-haired woman between thirty 
and forty, with what would have been a pretty 
face had it not been spoilt by its silly expression. 
After being introduced to Mr. Lancaster, she 
threw her arms round Bella, and began to kiss 
and fondle her. * My poor little darling, don't 
cry any more. Tell me what it is all about ? 
Didn't papa come and read to you, my precious ?' 
and a good deal more in the same strain, as if 
she were talking to a child of six instead of to 
one of eleven or twelve, which was Bella s age. 

* Bella has been behaving like a baby, and 
should be well scolded instead of petted,' said 
her father impatiently. ' Couldn't she work or 
read to amuse herself like any other chil^ ?' 

* You know how weak and painful her eyes 
are,' replied Mrs. Lee reproachfully. * Poor 
darling, I wouldn't have gone to see Mrs. Dacre 
if I hadn't thought that you would have come 
up the next moment.' 

* Surely crying hurts her eyes more than read- 
ing would,' said Mr. Lee. * I was so busy 
talking to Lancaster that I quite forgot the 
hour.' 

* Well, I must go and look after my little girl,' 
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said Mr. Lancaster, not sorry to escape. * We 
shall meet at the two o'clock table-d' h6te^ I 
suppose ?' 

* Yes ; and if it should clear up this afternoon, 
we'll have a stroll together,' replied Mr. Lee. 

Helen looked up brightly from her drawing as 
her father entered the room. * Why, papa, I 
thought you were lost, you have been away so 
long. See, I have finished three of my sketches. 
How do you think they look ?' 

* Very well indeed,' said Mr. Lancaster, giving 
the little artist a kiss. * I must have them 
framed and hung in my study when we go 
home.' And then he told her of his meeting 
with Mr. Lee, his old college friend, and how 
he had promised that Helen should spend a little 
time with Mrs. Lee and Bella that afternoon-^an 
arrangement which did not particularly delight 
Helen, on whom the little fretful girl she had 
seen on board the steamer once or twice had 
not made any very pleasing impression. 

They met at dinner, and at the end of the 
wearisome table-d'h6te Helen felt less inclined 
than ever to cultivate Bella's acquaintance, for 
the child had behaved in the most tiresome manner 
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the whole time. She was seated between her 
father and mother, and the frequent appeals to 
both to be allowed to eat what was not good 
for her, and the fretful complaints of what she 
might eat, made her a most unpleasant neighbour. 

* What a remarkably disagreeable child!' Helen 
heard an old Frenchman seated next her mutter 
to himself, and she quite agreed with him, won- 
dering why Mr. Lee did not insist upon better 
behaviour. 

After dinner, Helen accompanied Bella and her 
mother to their sitting-room, where she remained 
for some time talking to, and trying to amuse 
the former, while Mrs. Lee wrote letters. Helen 
found it hard work. Bella was not easily inter- 
ested, as the little Rivers had been, in the account 
of her Scottish home, dogs, and simple pleasures. 

'What a stupid life you must lead!' washer 
only remark when Helen had finished speaking. 

* Stupid ! oh no,' replied the other, rather 
offended. ' No one can be happier than I am. 
What do you do at home ?' 

' I ride and drive, go out shopping with 
mamma, play with my dolls, and go to parties,' 
was the answer. 
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' Parties !^ repeated Helen, into whose quiet 
life such amusements had never entered. * I 
thought only grown-up people went out to 
parties. Do you go in the day-time or at night ? ' 

Bella's contemptuous smile at poor Helen's 
innocence was grand. 

* Of course I mean evening parties ; dances, 
with Christmas trees and conjurors. We go at 
eight, and I never let mamma take me away 
until eleven or twelve o'clock.' 

* You must be very tired next day, I should 
think. Don't you do any lessons ?' 

* Sometimes, biit not many. Ever since I 
have had the small-pox my eyes have been very 
weak, and the doctors said I was not to read 
much. Will you show me your drawings ? your 
papa said you would.' 

* Yes ; I will fetch them now if you like,' 
replied Helen ; and away she ran to get her 
portfolio. 

* What are you going to do with this one ?' 
asked Bella, pointing to a very pretty sketch, 

. mounted on cardboard, of the bridge and cathedral 
at Basle. * I wish you would give it to me to 
hang in my room at home.' 
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' My dear Bella/ said her mother in a tone of 
remonstrance, looking up from her writing as the 
request caught her ear. 

Helen coloured. * I can't give you this one, 
because I have done it for Miss Rivers, and a 
gentleman who is going to Basle to-morrow has 
offered to take it to her. You may have one of 
the others, if you like.' 

* No, thank you,' replied Bella, pushing them 
aside ; * I don't care for any other.' 

* That is rather ungracious of you, Bella dear, 
isn't it.'^' said Mrs. Lee. * It is so kind of 
Miss Lancaster to offer you one of her pretty 
drawings. Will you let me look at them ?* she 
added, turning to Helen, who laid the portfolio 
before her, mentally agreeing more than ever 
witH the old Frenchman's words at dinner. She 
was not sorry to see her father and Mr. Lee come 
into the room. 

'No hope of a stroll!' exclaimed the latter. 
* The weather is worse than ever.' 

' Do you mean to gO up the Righi ? ' asked 
Mr. Lancaster. 

' Well, we have been talking of it, but — ' 

* Oh, papa !' interrupted Bella, eagerly, * you 
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promised I should go, and that we should sleep 
there, and see the sun rise/ 

' But, my darling, you are not strong enough 
to bear the fatigue,' said her father, stroking her 
hair. 

* You proniised . I should go,' she began fret- 
fully. ^ You—' 

* Well, well, we'll see about it ; but, if you go, 
you must be carried in a chair, remember.' 

* I shan't mind that,' she replied. * I want to 
see the people dressed up in blankets, and all 
the . funny things they put on when they go out 
to see the sun rise.' 

' If we go, we shan't sleep there,' said Mr. 
Lancaster. ' I think it's a great mistake to do 
so. Ten to one there is no sun-rise, but perhaps 
a thick fog instead, which was my bad fortune 
last time, and one has all the discomfort of the 
place, and catches cold for nothing.' 

'So I think,' remarked Mr. Lee, 'but my wife 
and Bella have set their minds upon sleeping 
at the top.' 

' Oh, yes !' cried the little girl. ' It will be no 
fun unless we sleep there.' 

* And we've promised the dear child she should,' 
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gently put in Mrs. Lee ; at which speech her 
husband shrugged his shoulders in silence. 

Helen was looking forward with the greatest 
pleasure to an expedition up the Righi, and was 
delighted to hear her father again mention it. 

* When shall we go, papa ?' she inquired. 

* Well, it must be either Thursday or Friday, 
as I want to leave Lucerne on Saturday.' 

* Then suppose we arrange to go on Thursday 
if fine,* said Mr. Lee ; and, after remaining a 
little while longer, Mr. Lancaster and Helen 
went to their own room to write letters. 




CHAPTER V. 



THE TORN SKETCH. 




LTHOUGH not an only child, Bella 
Lee laboured under the same disad- 
vantage, being several years younger 
than her brother Gerald, who was an Eton boy 
of fifteen. They were the only two of Mr. Lee's 
children who had lived, and Bella had been 
delicate from her birth. A severe attack of 
small-pox, when quite young, left her more sickly 
and puny than ever, besides partially injuring 
her eyesight. Mrs. Lee was a fond, but not a 
judicious mother, and by degrees Bella was spoilt 
and petted into the disagreeable child with whom 
we have just made acquaintance. Her father 
lamented the evil, but did not take proper steps 
to eradicate it. He scolded and remonstrated, 
but, for the sake of peace and quietness, generally 
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gave way in the end to his wife's or to his child's 
wishes. At first he was determined not to bring 
Bella to Switzerland, saying very justly that she 
would be far better at home, left in the charge of 
her grandmother, who was anxious to have her 
during their absence. Mrs. Lee, however, would 
not go without her, and Bella threw herself into 
such a state at the idea of being left behind, 
that, as usual, Mr. Lee's wishes were overruled. 
Sooner than take the child, he would willingly 
have given up the expedition altogether ; but of 
this his wife would not hear, and accordingly 
they started, and had left England some three 
weeks when the Lancasters met them at Lucerne. 

' Is it wet or fine, Marjorie ?' asked Helen next 
morning, when her maid entered the room. 

* Wet again. Miss !' was the reply, with a little 
sigh, for travelling was not the fun to Marjorie 
that it was to Helen, and she already longed for 
the purple heathered mountains of the High- 
lands, which, in her opinion, beat these cold 
snowy Swiss hills all to nothing. 

' Poor Marjorie,' said Helen, noticing the sigh. 
* I'm afraid you were rather dull all yesterday. 
Aren't there any English servants in the hotel ?' 
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' Only one, Miss — Mrs. Lee's maid ; but she's 
na muckle gude ; the young leddy doesn't let her 
have much time to herself/ 

' Well, I daresay it will clear up before the 
afternoon, Marjorie, and then you can go out. 
Oh! I hope it will be fine to-morrow for the 
Righi!' 

In the course of the morning Helen spent 
some time with Bella, trying to amuse her by 
playing backgammon and other games. She 
would very much rather have been reading or 
drawing, but when she saw how pleased Mr. and 
Mrs. Lee were to see Bella happy, she tried to 
forget her own wishes. 

' You must write your letter to Miss Rivers 
directly after dinner, and pack up the drawing 
as Mr. D. goes off to Basle at four o'clock,' said 
her father, as they were going down to the ^aS/e- 
d'htte, 

* I hope I shall be free from Bella then,' 
thought Helen, for she was bent on writing a 
nice long letter to her friend, and, not having the 
pen of a ready writer, would have liked to have 
been alone for the purpose. Her wish proved 
fruitless, however, for hardly had she commenced 
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her letter, when a knock was heard at the door, 
and in ran Bella. 

* Oh, do let me stay with you I' she exclaimed. 
* Mamma and papa have gone out, and it's so 
dull all alone by myself/ 

* You must be very quiet then, please,' replied 
Helen, * as I am writing a letter, and have only 
a short time to finish it in/ 

Bella took up a book of pictures at which she 
glanced for a few minutes, but soon becoming 
tired of it, she looked about for some other 
amusement, and espying Helen's paint-box lying 
open on the table, asked if she might paint 
with it. 

* Let me try and copy one of your pictures, do ! ' 
She pleaded so earnestly that Helen could not 

but give her consent, albeit a reluctant one, for 
she foresaw the state her paints would be in 
after Miss Bella had used them. 

* Here's a nice easy picture for you to copy,' 
she said, giving her paper and pencils, and plac- 
ing the sketch where she could see it nicely. 

* No, no, I want to copy this one,' cried Bella, 
taking hold of the drawing Helen was about to 
send to Miss Rivers. 
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* Oh, Bella I take care, or you will spoil it. It 
is so nice and flat now ; Fm just going to send it 
away ; you can't copy it, there won't be time.' 

' How cross you are T said Bella, pettishly ; 
' you are not going to pack it up till your letter 
is finished ; let me copy it till then.' 

' Well, you will be careful not to hurt it then ?' 

And to save time and trouble, though with 
many misgivings, Helen placed the sketch at 
some little distance from the would-be artist, 
and returned to her letter. Scratch, scratch, 
scratch went pen and pencil for a little time, then 
throwing down the latter, Bella said, ' Now TU 
begin to paint, I've done the drawing part.' 

Helen gave a sigh of resignation, merely look- 
ing up for a moment to see that her sketch was 
in no danger. 

Bella was not long silent. Her little querulous 
voice was soon heard again. * Oh dear ! I can't 
get the proper red for the cathedral. How did 
you make it ?' 

No answer from Helen, who was deep in a 
description of the wounded lion. 

' Helen,' sharply, * do you hear ? How did you 
make such a bright red ?' 
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« 

* Oh ! Bella, do let me finish my letter ; any 
colour will do/ 

* How ill-natured you are ! you might as well 
tell me/ 

* In a moment, not now. I must finish what 
I'm saying first/ 

Bella, however, would not be repulsed, but 
teazed and worried so, that at length Helen grew 
angry, and said, ' I won't tell you at all now, 
because you're so naughty.' 

* You shall tell me. How dare you speak so to 
me ! I'll go to mamma. She'll be very angry 
with you,' cried the child, tears of passion stand- 
ing in her eyes. 

' I'm sure I wish you would go,' returned the 
other impatiently ; ' I don't want you here.' 

At this Bella flew into a regular rage. * You 
are an ill-natured, nasty girl ; but I know what 
I'll do. How do you like this/ and before Helen 
could prevent her, she caught hold of the pretty 
sketch of Basle, and deliberately tore it in two or 
three pieces. 

Helen turned white with passion, and seizing 
hold of Bella shook her violently. For a moment 
or two she was unable to speak ; but then words 
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came, loud angry ones, which she poured forth in 
a torrent over the now frightened child, who began 
to scream and struggle. In the midst of the 
uproar, Mr. Lancaster entered the room, shocked 
beyond measure at the sight which met his eyes. 

* Helen !' he exclaimed, astonished ; and at his 
voice she started, releasing her hold of Bella, who 
threw herself on the floor, still crying violently. 

Helen began telling her father what had hap- 
pened in a loud angry voice. 

*Hush! hush!' he said. 'Don't speak until 
your passion has subsided. I must attend to 
Bella. She will be quite ill with all this crying ;' 
and lifting the little girl from the ground, he 
carried her into the adjoining room, and after 
some trouble succeeded in quieting her. 

' Now, Bella,' he said, speaking kindly, but in 
a tone of quiet authority to which she was unused, 
' drink this water, and try to stop your sobs.' 

Then placing her on the bed, he told her to 
lie still, and would not allow her to speak. * You 
shall tell me all about it presently, when you are 
quieter,' he said. * Lie here, like a good child, 
while I speak to Helen.' 

Bella didn't attempt to dispute his authority, 
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and Mr. Lancaster returned to his little daughter, 
who was crying when her father entered the 
room, although her passion had passed away. 
The fragments of the drawing were on the table 
before her, and, pointing to them, she said, 

* Look, papa, what she has done ! This was for 
Miss Rivers.' 

* Come here, Helen,' said Mr. Lancaster 
gravely, ' and tell me how it all happened.' 

She did so, and, as she finished, sobbed out, 

* Oh, papa, I am very sorry now that I was so 
passionate, but I couldn't help it. I had lent 
Bella my paint-box and the picture to copy, and 
it — it was so unkind of her to tear it' 

* Yes,' said Mr. Lancaster. * I have no wish 
to screen Bella. She has behaved very badly ; 
but do you think, Helen, that you are altogether 
free from blame ? I am not now alluding to the 
passion you gave way to — I can'f tell you how 
shocked I was to see you shaking that poor 
little girl — but to your previous conduct. If, 
instead of getting angry when she persisted in 
her question, you had answered her kindly, and 
taken the trouble to show her what she wanted, 
all this wouldn't have happened. One moment 
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spared from your letter, and a little self-control, 
would have saved your drawing, and, what is of 
far more importance, would have saved you from 
the sin of giving way to passion, and thus griev- 
ing God. Remember how many excuses there 
are to be made for a little sickly spoilt child like 
Bella, and to see you shaking her in that violent 
manner. Oh Helen V 

There was no need to say more, poor Helen 
was thoroughly repentant and ashamed of herself, 
and the next moment she was telling Bella so, 
with many tears of contrition. 

' And you, Bella, are not you sorry to have 
spoilt poor Helen's drawing ?' asked Mr. Lan- 
caster. 

' I shouldn't have done' it, if she hadn't been so 
cross,' replied the child sulkily. 

' I am very sorry about it,' said Helen again. 

' I am sure Helen is sorry,' said Mr. Lan- 
caster, and, sending her into the next room 
to finish her letter and pack up one of the 
Lucerne sketches instead of the other, he con- 
tinued, speaking gravely but kindly : * Think 
how grieved our Saviour is, dear Bella, when 
you give way to these angry passions. He has 
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been so good to you in giving you so many bless- 
ings that you should pray with all your heart 
and soul for grace to overcome your faults. You 
would be so much happier, and every one around 
you would be so much happier if you were to 
leave off being cross and selfish.' 

Bella was silent for some time, but at length 
lifting up her face to be kissed, she said, * I am 
sorry. T will try to be good.' 

* That's right,^ said Mr. Lancaster cheerfully ; 

* and now, as the rain has ceased, suppose we all 
have a walk ; and, while you are getting ready, 
I will take Helen's parcel down-stairs.' 

* I don't think mamma will let me go,' said Bella, 

* on account of my cold ; but I'll run and ask.' 

But Mrs. Lee decided it was too damp for her, 
and so Helen had her father all to herself for the 
rest of the afternoon. 

They did not, however, walk, but, taking a 
carriage, drove to a village called Goldau, on the 
opposite side of the lake, celebrated on account 
of a dreadful landslip which took place some 
forty or fifty years ago, from a mountain called 
the Rossberg, which stands close to the village. 
This mountain is formed of pudding stone, or 
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masses of rock cemented together with clay — a 
substance, of course, softer than solid rock, and 
very liable to crack. In very rainy seasons the 
water penetrates and remains in these cracks or 
fissures, making the clay moist and soft, and then 
large pieces fall off. For many years this had 
occasionally happened, and great damage had 
been caused, but the most terrible landslip was 
the last, which took place in September of the 
year 1 806, a year which had been unusually wet, 
when, after huge fragments of the rock had rolled 
down from the mountain, and the earth was 
cracking in all parts, causing the pine-trees to 
sway and the birds to fly away screaming, the 
whole side of the Rossberg slowly glided down 
into the valley. A foolish old man quietly smok- 
ing his pipe in his cottage close by, was warned 
of his danger, but, on looking out and seeing how 
slowly the mountain was falling, he stayed to fill 
another pipe. His folly was severely punished, for, 
before he could leave the house again, the ground 
slid away from beneath it, and he was buried in 
the ruins. Houses, chalets, and chapels, besides 
innumerable human beings, were destroyed in a 
few minutes. The whole of Goldau was buried 
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beneath a heap of stones and rubbish a hundred 
feet in height. Nothing remained but the bell 
which hung in the church steeple, and which was 
found a mile off. And not only did Goldau 
suffer, but all the villages within four or five 
miles were nearly, if not quite, swept away ; 
some overwhelmed by torrents of mud, others 
crushed by the weight of the rocks. A party of 
eleven travellers from Berne had set off the very 
day of the catastrophe to ascend the Righi. Seven 
were some little way in advance of the others, 
and had just entered the village of Goldau when 
the fearful landslip took place. The other four 
fled at the sight, and thus saved their lives. 
Their unfortunate friends of course perished, and 
their bodies were never found. Among them 
was the wife of one of the survivors, the son of 
another, and two pupils under the care of a third. 
Another village has been built at Goldau, but 
the Rossberg still remains barren from top to 
bottom, for nothing will grow upon it. 

* And is there no danger of another landslip ?' 
asked Helen, as her father finished giving her the 
above account. 

* Yes, certainly there is, in very rainy seasons,' 
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replied Mr. Lancaster, ' but, as you see, all the 
houses are rebuilt, as is the case with the towns 
immediately beneath Mount Vesuvius. I sup- 
pose the inhabitants do not think that such a 
terrible catastrophe could happen again, or, at all 
events, not in their day, and they leave their 
descendants to take care of themselves.' 

The drive home was delightful in the cool of 
the evening; and as Helen watched the sun set- 
ting on the distant mountains, she said, ' We 
shall have a beautiful day for the Righi to-morrow, 
I do believe, papa. Shall we start early ?' 

' Yes, rather early, I think, as we mean to 
return the same day. You must go to bed in 
good time, and have plenty of sleep, for to-morrow 
will be a fatiguing day, on the whole.' 




CHAPTER VI 



SELF-DENIAL. 




HE bright sunshine pouring into her 
room awoke Helen long before she 
was called in the morning, and she 
dressed in the highest spirits, for the sun never 
shone on a more beautiful day, and a clear view 
might safely be anticipated from the top of the 
Righi. Before breakfast was finished, Mr. Lee 
made his appearance, looking vexed and worried. 

* I am sorry to say that Bella's cold is so much 
worse this morning, and she has such a bad 
headache that she must stay at home.' 

* I am very sorry to hear it,' said Mr. Lancaster ; 

* but you and Mrs. Lee will still go, I suppose ? ' 

* I shall, but my wife is so nervous about the 
child that she won't leave her. Indeed, she is 
hardly fit for any exertion, having been in and 
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out of Bella s room the best part of the night. 
It really is very tiresome/ and poor Mr. Lee 
looked quite put out. 

* Is Bella getting up ?' asked Helen. * May I 
go and see her ?' 

* Do, my dear ; she is still in bed.' 

Helen found her crying, partly with the pain 
in her head, and partly with disappointment at 
being unable to go with the others. 

^ I am so sorry your cold is so bad ; but don't 
cry, it will make your head so much worse.' 

* I can't help it. I am so disappointed,' sobbed 
Bella. * I wanted to — to go so much, and it will 
be so dull all day long. IVe nothing to do.' 

In vain Helen suggested work, drawing, read- 
ing, looking at pictures, etc. Bella said her head 
and eyes were too painful for anything of the 
kind. 

* Not for that story-book with the very large 
print ?' 

* Oh yes, they are.' 

* But there's your coarse knitting. You can do 
that almost without looking.' 

* I'm tired of it. It's such stupid work.' 

* Well, I wish I could think of something to 
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amuse you/ said Helen in despair. * Vm afraid I 
must get ready now, or papa will be waiting for 
me.' 

* Oh ! I wish you weren't going/ cried Bella, 

* I shall be so dull,' and again the ready tears 
broke forth. 

At this moment Mrs. Lee called to Helen from 
the adjoining room to come and speak to her. 

* Oh, my dear,' she exclaimed, * do beg Bella not 
to continue to cry. She will be quite ill. What 
I shall do with her all day long, I can't imagine, 
for I feel so ill myself, and quite unequal to any 
exertion. I think Mr. Lee might stay at home 
to help me. Men are so selfish.' 

* It is such a beautiful day, you see, and the 
horses are ordered at Weggis,' said Helen, not 
quite knowing how to answer.; * and I think Mr. 
Lee wants to go with papa.' 

* I daresay he does,' said the other peevishly, 

* but he might give it up for once. The Righi 
won't run away.' 

* I think I had better stay at home,' said Helen, 
after a moment's consideration. * I could sit with 
Bella and amuse her, and then you needn't exert 
yourself.' 
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* You, my dear ? Oh, no, you mustn't stay ; 
what would Mr. Lancaster say ?' 

' I will ask him,' Helen replied. ' If you think 
I can be of use, I will gladly remain.' 

' I should only be too thankful,' said Mrs. Lee ; 

* but are you sure that you wouldn't mind staying 
at home ? Certainly there can't be any very great 
pleasure in toiling up a long dusty hill in the heat.' 

Helen could not help smiling, although feeling 
rather sore that her sacrifice should be esteemed 
so lightly. ' A dusty hill 1 ' If Mrs. Lee could only 
have seen the Righi as pictured in her mind, she 
would perhaps have better appreciated the little 
girPs generous offer. . Mr. Lancaster was alone 
when Helen returned to the sitting-room. Al- 
though touched by her self-denial, he would 
hardly have allowed her to have remained at home, 
had she not assured him of her real wish to do so, 
although very very sorry to give up the Righi. 

* I think I ought to stay, papa,' she said humbly. 

* Perhaps Bella's head would not have ached if 
she had not cried so much yesterday. You know 
that was my fault.' 

* Partly,' replied her father ; * still, my darling, 
I hardly like to let you deprive yourself of a 

F 
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pleasure so long anticipated. Unfortunately Lee 
has gone on to Weggis to counterorder Bella's 
chair, or I would put off going till to-morrow.' 

* No, no, papa, you mustn't do that. It is such 
a lovely day, and Mr. Lee would be so disap- 
pointed. We can go somewhere else to-morrow, 
and you shall tell me all about the Righi this 
evening. Now, mind you take care of yourself, 
and don't walk about too much at the top, for 
your ankle isn't well yet, remember.' 

Mr. Lancaster felt disinclined to allow her to 
make the sacrifice, and yet he did not like to 
check the unselfish feelings which prompted it ; 
so, as the sound of the bell warned him of the 
steamer's approach, he said, * It shall be as you 
wish, dear Helen. God bless you, my child ! I 
shall come home as early as I can. Take a little 
walk with Marjorie in a quiet part of the town, 
and ask Mrs. Lee to let you have dinner with 
her.' 

And now, will you be very much shocked with 
Helen, when I tell you that, after her father left 
the room, she sat down and had a good cry ? Poor 
child ! she really was very much disappointed, 
although perfectly sincere in wishing to remain 
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with Bella. She had looked forward so much to 
the excursion, and had anticipated such pleasure 
from it in various ways, that I think her tears 
may be excused. Moreover, they did not last 
long ; she was soon ashamed of them, and jump- 
ing up, bathed her eyes in cold water, and 
returned to Bella. She amused her in every 
possible way the whole morning, trying hard not 
to think of the beautiful scenery, wild flowers, 
and pleasant day that she had lost. Many girls 
of her age would have agreed with Mrs. Lee, 
that a hot dusty hill was not worth lamenting; 
but Helen had a keen appreciation of the beauties 
of nature, the smallest flower did not bloom in 
vain for her. After dinner she had a short walk 
with Marjorie, according to her fathers wish, 
returning again to Bella ; and although the latter 
was fretful and exacting, and Mrs. Lee com- 
plaining and foolish, Helen's day was not an 
unhappy one, for one unselfish action is produc- 
tive of more true happiness than are half the 
gratified wishes in the world. 




CHAPTER VII. 



THE LAST EXCURSION. 




OULD you like to go to Tell's Chapel 
to-day, Helen ?* asked her father the 
following morning. 

* Yes, very much indeed. We haven't seen 
that part of the lake yet.' 

* Well, then, we will start by the ten o^clock 
steamer, if that is not too early.' 

* Oh no,' replied Helen, * I will just see how 
Bella is this morning, and then I shall be quite 
ready to go.' 

Bella was better, although still confined to her 
room by her cold. She was in a much more 
gracious temper than usual ; probably Helen's 
kindness of the preceding day had not been 
exerted in vain, for of her own accord, she 
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Wished her a pleasant day, adding she was so 
glad it was fine for the excursion. 

* And if we are not home very late this after- 
noon, I can still read to you, Bella.' 

' Oh, but you'll be too tired, won't you ? My 
eyes are better to-day, FU try and read to myself.' 

On leaving the room, Helen met Mr. Lee, who 
thanked her warmly for her goodness to his little 
girl. She felt very hot and uncomfortable under 
his praises, and longed to run away ; but thinking 
this would appear rude, she waited until he had 
finished speaking, and then made her escape right 
gladly, feeling neither puffed up nor conceited, but 
instead, humiliated and ashamed. And this is 
the effect praise of our own deeds should always 
have upon us. However well deserved it may be, 
a humble, lowly spirit, such as our Lord com- 
mended, will invariably feel how little has been 
done compared to what is left undone. Some 
such thought as this passed through Helen's 
mind, as she recalled Mr. Lee's praises. * If he 
had only known the wicked angry feelings I had 
when Bella tore my drawing, he wouldn't have 
said what he did.' And this feeling kept her 
from being * wise in her own conceits.' 
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Were I not afraid of wearying my young 
readers, I would describe how lovely the Lake of 
Lucerne looked that beautiful summer morning, 
with its snow-capped mountains, rugged and 
verdant rocks, and deep blue waters. But if they 
have never seen it, my poor description would 
give them but a faint idea of its beauties, and if 
they have seen it, no words can be necessary to 
recall such a scene to their remembrance. 

Mr. Lancaster and Helen visited many parts 
they had not seen before : lovely retired Alpnach, 
and Sarnen, where lived the cruel Austrian bailiff 
of the same name, who put out the eyes of the 
venerable Henry an der Hulden, father of Arnold 
von Melchthal, one of the heroes of the Swiss 
revolution. 

* Do you remember the scene in Schiller's 
William Tell, Helen,' asked her father, 'when 
Stauffacher rushes in, and, unmindful of Arnold s 
presence, relates how the poor old man has been 
ill-treated, and had his eyes put out by Sarnen ? ' 

* Yes, and how dreadfully grieved poor Arnold 
is, because he knows it has happened in conse- 
quence of his having beaten the bailiff's servant, 
who was sent to seize his yoke of oxen !' 
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* For my guilt, in consequence of my crime/ 
he cries, nearly heart-broken, and then breaks out 
into that beautiful speech about eyesight, what 
a noble heavenly gift it is, how all created things 
live in the light, and how his father must now sit 
in the night of eternal darkness. * Why do you 
look at me so pityingly V he goes on to say ; * I 
have two perfect eyes, and yet can I give neither 
to my blind father. Not even one glimmer can 
I give him of the sea of light that my own eyes 
drink in ;' and again, farther on, he says, * Oh, 
what a cowardly miserable one I was, to think of 
my own safety and not of thine !' All that part 
is most beautiful. This was one of the events 
which led to the outbreak of the Swiss insurrec- 
tion. 

At Grlitli, a sunny green spot under the cliff, 
Mr. Lancaster and Helen left the steamer, intend- 
ing to return by the next which stopped there. 

* This place is where the three Swiss champions 
met and vowed faith to each other and to their 
native country,' said Mr. Lancaster. 

* Was Tell one of them ?' 

* No ; they were Walter Furst, Stauffacher, 
and Arnold von Melchthal, the same of whom 
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we have been speaking. Tell had married a 
daughter of Furst's, and belonged to the league, 
although he did not take any prominent part in 
it. He was famous as a marksman, but until the 
episode occurred of his refusing to reverence 
Gessler's hat, followed by the story of the apple 
shot from his son's head, he seems to have led a 
peaceful domestic life.' 

* How long had Switzerland been subject to 
Austria ?' asked Helen. 

* Since the eleventh century ; but it was not 
until the beginning of the fourteenth that the yoke 
became oppressive. The Emperor Rudolf always 
treated the Swiss with great wisdom and indulg- 
ence, but his son Albert, who ascended the 
throne 1298, behaved to them very differently, 
and appointed governors in the several cantons, 
who treated the people most inhumanly, their 
tyranny passing all belief. Uri was Tell's canton, 
and Gessler the governor. His cruelty became 
so unbearable at last, that the poor people could 
stand it no longer, and were driven to revolt.' 

* Did not Tell kill him after he escaped from 
the boat ? ' 

* He did. He hid himself among some trees, 
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in a narrow defile, through which the Governor 
was to pass, and, drawing his cross-bow with 
unerring aim, shot him through the heart. This 
action cannot of course be justified ; still we must 
remember it was not unprovoked, and it is almost 
the only stain upon the Swiss revolution. Do 
you know how William Tell met his own death, 
Helen ?' 

* In trying to save a child from being drowned 
in a mountain torrent, didn't he ?' 

* Yes. He was quite an old man at the time, 
and it was a death worthy of his life/ 

After a scrambling walk such as Helen de- 
lighted in, they reached Tell's Chapel, erected on 
the shores of the lake, close to the spot where he 
leaped ashore when being taken by Gessler to 
the dungeon of Kussnacht. Here they rested, 
waiting for the steamer, admiring the beautiful 
view, and trying to make out the faded drawings 
which line the walls of the chapel. Then Helen 
took out her sketch-book, and while she drew, 
Mr. Lancaster read aloud to her from a volume 
of Wordsworth^s Poems, which he had brought 
with him, beginning with these verses written on 
Tell's Tower, — 
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' How blest Ihe souls who, when their trials come, 
Yield not lo len-or or despondency, 
But face, like that sweet boy, their mortal doom, 
Whose head the ruddy ipple lops while he 
Expectant stands beneath [he linden tree- 
He quakes not like the timid forest game. 
But smiles, the hesitating shaft to free. 
Assured that Heaven its justice will proclaim, 
And to his father give its own unerring aim.' 




CHAPTER VIIL 

SANTA CLAUS. 

AM so sorry you are going away, 
Helen,' said Bella, looking very much 
inclined to cry, when the moment of 
departure came, and Helen, ready dressed for 
the journey, had come to wish her good-bye; 
' I wish we were going too. It's so stupid 
here.' 

' Well, I'm very sorry to go,' replied the other, 
' I like Lucerne so much ; but papa says we 
mustn't stay any longer if we are to see Chamouni 
and the Bernese Oberland before going home. 
Perhaps we may meet again, Bella.' 

' I hope so,' said Mr. Lee. ' We do not intend 
to visit many places, but I have promised my 
boy Gerald that he shall join us in Switzerland 
when the Eton holidays begin; so, perhaps, we 
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shall meet as you return. How long do you 
intend staying at Berne, Lancaster ?' 

* Only a day or two ; we shall push on to 
Ouchy, I think, and stay there a little while 
before going on to Chamouni.^ 

* Well, I daresay we shall get as far as Geneva 
in process of time. Mrs. Lee has friends there 
whom she is anxious to see.* 

* Good-bye ; I am so glad we have met once 
more,' said Mr. Lancaster, shaking hands. * Per- 
haps some day we may be able to persuade you 
to pay us a visit in our quiet Highland home. 
Helen would be delighted to welcome Bella there.' 

* Thank you, my dear, for all your kindness to 
Bella,' said Mrs. Lee, as she kissed Helen. * I 
am sure she will miss you dreadfully.' 

The latter felt quite sorry to leave the poor 
little girl, when she threw her arms round her 
neck, crying out, ' Oh how I wish you were my 
sister, and then you would never leave me !' 

Perhaps Helen could hardly echo the wish, for 
poor Bella was very different from the sister she 
would have desired to possess ; but, nevertheless, 
she felt touched by the child's words, and kissed 
her warmly as she wished her good-bye. 
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* What a pity it is that poor child has been so 
spoilt with over-indulgence !' said Mr. Lancaster, 
as they drove along. 

' Yes, it is, for I am sure she has a great many 
good qualities ; among others, a very affectionate 
nature,' replied Helen. 

* I wonder what the boy is like. Lee seems 
very pfoud of him.' 

* Do you mean Bella's brother, Gerald ? She 
says he teases her dreadfully.* 

' I don't wonder at it ; a boy of that age has 
seldom much mercy for a fretful, spoilt child, 
although, of course, teasing doesn't mend the 
matter. Poor little girl ! I am afraid her life 
will not be a very happy one. Did you hear 
from Miss Rivers this morning, Helen ?' 

* Yes, papa, such a nice long letter ! She is 
so pleased with the sketch, and says it makes 
her long to see Lucerne more than even* 

* Has she never been there ?' 

* No ; but she hopes to go when the railway 
is completed. She enclosed a funny little note 
from Florence. There are a great many German 
words in it which have been crossed out, I sup- 
pose by Mrs. Rivers. She says in the postscript. 
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that when she puts out her stocking on Christmas 
Eve, she means to ask Santa Claus to send her 
a large dog like my Gellert. What does she 
mean by Santa Claus, papa ?' 

Mr. Lancaster laughed. * Claus is the German 
for Nicholas, and it is the custom in Germany 
and Switzerland for children to hang their stock- 
ings at the foot of the bed on Christmas Eve 
for Santa Claus to fill with presents. He is 
the patron saint of children, especially of school- 
boys.' 

* Is there any story about him, papa ? Do 
tell it me.' 

* There is no end to the legends and stories 
about him, some are most quaint. He is sup- 
posed to have been an extraordinary child from 
his birth, and to have spoken the first day he was 
born. He grew up with a remarkable love for 
holy things, and became a priest. His father and 
mother died when he was very young, and left 
him great riches, which he bestowed in charity. 
Hearing that a nobleman in the city where he 
lived was very poor indeed, and had three 
daughters who were nearly starving, he one night 

>d up some gold in a handkerchief and took 
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it to the house. The door was open, and, look- 
ing in, he could see the three poor girls asleep in 
one bed, at the foot of which their father was 
sitting weeping. St. Nicholas did not wish to 
be seen, and at the same time was puzzled how 
to leave the money without this happening. 
Suddenly, however, the moon came ' out from 
behind a cloud, and showed him an open window 
through which he could throw the handkerchief 
unseen. It fell at the fathers feet, who was 
overjoyed at the sight of the gold. By its aid, 
so says the story, he was enabled soon after to 
marry off his eldest daughter. St. Nicholas came 
a second time to the house, and threw in more 
gold, with which the second daughter was por- 
tioned. When the saint came the third time the 
father was on the watch, and discovered him. 
St. Nicholas, however, desired him to tell no one 
what had occurred, and the father, with many 
thanks and blessings, promised to obey him. 

' According to another story, he was made 
Bishop of Myra, where a dreadful famine was 
raging, and a great many ships laden with wheat 
having entered the port, St. Nicholas went to the 
captains of the vessels demanding loo hogsheads 
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of wheat from each. This they refused, saying 
that the wheat had been measured at Alexandria, 
and must be put untouched into the emperor's 
granary. The saint, however, persuaded them 
with the assurance that when they should dis- 
charge their cargo no loss would be felt. They 
believed him, and found, on arriving at Constan- 
tinople, that he had told them truly. It was 
during this same famine that his greatest miracle 
is said to have been performed. As he was 
travelling through his diocese visiting the people, 
he chanced to lodge with a man who, in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of provisions, was wicked 
enough to steal little children whom he murdered, 
cut into pieces, and served up as meat to his 
guests. St. Nicholas, however, had no sooner 
cast his eyes on the dish than he discovered the 
wicked fraud. There was a tub in the room 
containing the remains of three of these unfor- 
tunate children. He approached it, and had no 
sooner made the sign of the cross over it, than up 
they sprang, whole and well !' 

' And what was done to the wicked man, 
papa ? ' 

' Probably he escaped. I have seen a curious 
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old picture of St. Nicholas with his crosier and 
mitre, standing over a tub in which are the three 
restored boys ; while a man, most likely the host, 
is slinking out of an open door at the back/ 

* Is that all, papa ? Do, please, tell me some 
other legends of saints, I like them so much ! ' 

Mr. Lancaster considered for a moment, and 
then said, * I can tell you one about St. Barbara, 
if you like ; but I don't think I know any other. 
It is rather interesting^ and I think you will 
like it.' 

* I am sure I shall,' said Helen. 

* It is an eastern legend, St. Barbara being the 
only daughter of a very wealthy man of Helio- 
polis. She was singularly beautiful ; and her 
father, not wishing to part with her, shut her up 
in a very high tower, where she was secluded 
from the eyes of men. Barbara gave herself up to 
reading and thought in her solitude, and was also 
wont to study the stars from the summit of her 
tower. The result of it all was that she came to 
the conclusion that her parents were wrong to 
worship idols of wood and stone, being convinced 
that these could not have created the wonders of 
Nature. But for all this she knew not the true 
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faith. The fame of a certain sage, called Origen, 
who taught a new and holy religion, reached her 
ears, and her father being absent she sent to him 
secretly. He wrote to her, and sent one of his 
disciples, disguised as a physician, who converted 
and baptized her. Before leaving home, her 
father had ordered a bath-chamber to be added 
to her tower ; and one day St. Barbara, while 
watching its progress, desired threp windows to 
be inserted instead of two. When her father 
returned he was displeased, and asked her why 
she had interfered with his orders, whereupon 
she told hi-m she had done it in honour of the 
Holy Trinity, for the soul received light through 
three windows — the FatTier, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. He was violently enraged at finding 
she had become a Christian, and barbarously 
murdered her with his own hand ; but he was 
justly punished for his cruelty, being himself 
killed by lightning the next moment. St. Barbara 
thus became the patron saint of architecture, and 
was considered a protection against thunder and 
lightning.' 

' Thank you, papa, very much,' said Helen, as 
he finished speaking. * How curious these old 
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legends are ! Do you think there is any truth in 
them ?' 

* No, my child ! They must be regarded 
merely as pretty allegories ; and as such, we can 
safely seek and find in them both pleasure and 
profit.' 




CHAPTER IX. 



BERNE AND ITS BEARS. 




ELEN was delighted with Berne, that 
quaint old city, with its numerous 
U arcades, fountains, statues, and bears. 
Here, too, she first saw the Swiss costume, for at 
Lucerne it is almost entirely given up, and is 
now fast dying out even at Berne. The gay 
varied dress, velvet boddices, bright ribbons, and 
large straw hats, decorated with bunches of 
flowers, produced the prettiest effect possible. 
A great pity is it that the national costume will 
so soon be completely forsaken. But if she was 
charmed with the curiosities of the old town, 
what were her feelings when, from the terrace 
walk at the back of the cathedral, she first caught 
sight of that magnificent view which is the glory 
of Berne. She looked down on a lovely green 
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valley through which flowed the river, shining 
like molten gold ; while behind .it, rising one 
above' another, were six or seven snow-capped 
peaks, glowing in rosy hues caught from the 
setting sun. Helen could find no words in which 
to express the pleasure this scene gave her ; and 
when her father, turning to her, said, * Isn't this a 
glorious view, Helen ?' a choking feeling in her 
throat, as though she were going to cry, prevented 
her from answering. Intense love and thanks- 
giving to the Creator of so much beauty filled her 
heart, for true it is that ' a deep love of nature 
has in it something of a religious character ;' 
while gazing on the sublime works of our 
Heavenly Father our feelings are softened and 
our hearts expand. Although so young, Helen 
was sensible of this feeling ; and as she gazed on 
the lovely view, her heart overflowed with grati- 
tude to Him by whose hand it had been created. 
Most amusing are the numerous grotesque 
figures of bears which are placed all over the 
town, in every kind of attitude and dress. Two, 
larger than life, stand as sentinels on either side of 
the gates through which you enter. There are 
also several real bears kept at the public expense, 
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which are well worth a visit. Every Sunday 
afternoon the. pit in which they are is crowded 
with Bernese, who never seem to be tired of 
watching their gambols. 

* You must be careful how you lean over the 
railings, Helen,' said her father, as she was 
throwing the animals cakes and biscuits, an 
abundant supply of which, of too uninviting a 
nature for anything but a bear to eat, can be 
procured from an old woman's stall close at 
hand. * A few years ago an Englishman lost his 
balance, and fell over into the pit, and, although 
there were numerous bystanders at the time, and, 
as you see, plenty of houses near, the poor fellow 
was mauled to death before any assistance was 
rendered him.' 

* Oh, papa, how shocking ! Did no one try to 
save him ?* 

* I believe not. I know it was thought at the 
time that the Bernese behaved very badly. I 
think there have been some extra railings put up 
since.' 

This was the first time Helen had ever seen a 
bear, strange as it may seem to those to whom 
the Zoological Gardens have been well known 
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from infancy. But Helen's life had been too 
retired for such sights, and if you are as fond of 
animals as she was, you will acknowledge that 
she had lost a good deal of pleasure. She could 
scarcely tear herself away from the creatures, and 
Mr. Lancaster, seeing how pleased she was with 
them, good-naturedly let her stay as long as she 
liked. As they walked home he told her that 
there were a great many different kinds of bears : 
the brown bear (which she had just seen), a native 
of northern Europe, the most good-tempered of 
the Ursine family, feeding chiefly on honey and 
vegetable matters, and only becoming carnivorous 
when the forest supplies fail ; the black bear from 
North America, similar in its habits and nature 
to the last-named one ; the Syrian bear, so often 
mentioned in Holy Scripture ; the sloth bear, a 
native of India — a dangerous enemy to encounter 
on account of his long reversed nails ; the 
grizzly, the most ferocious and the hardest of 
all to kill ; the sun bear, the Himalayan, the 
Japanese, and, lastly, the beautiful white Polar 
bear. 

* In Sweden,' said Mr. Lancaster, ' when a 
bear begins to kill the cattle, the neighbourhood 
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rises up in arms, and forms what is there called 
a skall to kill him/ 

* What is a skall V 

* It is composed of several hundred men who 
form a cordon and surround the animal, gradually 
contracting the lines, until it is within reach of 
fire-arms. When there is going to be a skall, 
the clergyman gives notice of it from the pulpit, 
stating how many men each village is to provide, 
and where they are to meet/ 

' What a funny custom, papa 1* 

* Yes, but in Sweden all public announcements, 
even those of auctions, are made from the pulpit. 
Unless prevented by illness, every one is bound 
by law to go to church.' 

* Are not the Norwegians very superstitious 
with regard to bears ?' asked Helen. 

* Yes, and the Red Indians are equally so. 
A Norwegian never speaks of one without words 
of praise, and seldom calls it by its real name. 
An Indian never kills one without apologizing 
for the deed, and, when dead, decorates it, and 
makes a speech to it in praise of its courage. 
All those who eat of the flesh are supposed to be 
endowed with its strength.' 
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' And the sun bears, papa, — have you any- 
thing to tell me about them ? I suppose they 
get their name from basking in the sun ?' 

' Yes, they do. They come from Sumatra, 
and are sagacious good-natured creatures, I 
believe. I read an account the other day of 
one which a gentleman had so thoroughly tamed 
and domesticated that it was brought up in 
the nursery with his children, and frequently 
came down to dinner with them. He was a 
bear of good taste, preferring champagne to any 
other wine, and the only time that he is ever 
reported to have been out of temper was once 
when disappointed of his favourite drink. I 
hardly think I could have trusted a bear with 
my little Helen though, however amiable he 
might have appeared.' 

Helen laughed. * I am very glad the fancy 
never entered your head, papa. I hope it won't 
do so now, for I shouldn't at all like one of those 
rough-coated gentlemen we have just parted with 
for a brother.' 

* The Polar bear is my favourite,' said Mr. 
Lancaster. 'It is such a beautiful creature, I 
can't bear to see it in confinement.' 
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* Does It never come out of the ice regions V 

* Never of its own accord ; but it sometimes 
happens that, after a very plentiful dinner, the 
animal goes to sleep on an ice raft, which not 
unfrequently breaks off and fJoats out to sea. 
Very often the bear is carried a great distance, 
and unless it falls in with a ship and is killed, it 
is forced to land on some unknown shore, where, 
being entirely out of its element, it loses its 
courage, and soon falls a victim to the natives.' 

* What is its usual food ?* asked Helen. 

* Seals, walruses, the flesh of dead whales, and 
even sea-weeds, when nothing better is to be had. 
And now for some different kinds of bears, 
Helen. Here we are at the old Clock Tower, 
and it only wants two or three minutes to two 
o'clock. Shall we wait and see the procession 
come out of the clock ?' 

' Yes ; I should like to see it,' said Helen. 

Accordingly they waited, and, directly after 
the hour had struck, a little door flew open at 
the top of the tower, and out came a wooden 
cock crowing and flapping his wings. Then 
appeared a number of bears, who marched in 
procession round the tower, passing in front of a 
figure seated on a throne, who acknowledged 
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their presence by gaping and lowering his sceptre. 
Then they, popped into the little door again, to 
rest until another hour had passed by, when the 
same performance would be repeated. 

' I don't think much of it,' said Helen ; ' do 
you, papa ? I wonder why the bear is such a 
favourite here ?' 

* I believe it gave its name to the city in this 
manner : — One Berchtold of Zuhringen was the 
founder of Berne, and being at a loss for a name, 
he gave notice at a large meeting of all the 
nobles in the neighbourhood, that the animal 
which was first killed at the chase on the follow- 
ing day should give its name to the new city. 
The bear was the first victim. And now, I am 
sure, you would like to buy some of these tempt- 
ing-looking figures,' continued her father, as he 
took her into one of the numerous shops filled 
with wood carvings. * Can't you find an orna- 
ment for your room at home ?' 

Somewhat puzzled what to select among so 
many pretty things, Helen's eyes wandered round 
and round the little shop until they finally rested 
upon a pair of grotesque bears, intended to hold 
candles. * I think I should like these for my 
mantel-shelf, papa.' 
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* Very well ; and now choose something for 
Miss Selby.' 

* Perhaps she wouldn't care for bears/ said 
Helen, looking wistfully at some wonderful groups 
of these animals, represented in every imaginable 
position and attitude. 

* I don't know that,' said Mr. Lancaster. * What 
do you think of this box for her work ? ' showing 
her a beautifully carved box with a group of 
bears on the lid. 

* Oh ! that is beautiful, the inside lined with 
red velvet ; just the thing !' 

* And now we must send some of these funny- 
looking creatures to Florence and Lily; eh, Helen ?' 

* Oh yes, I should like to send this great big 
fellow sprawling on his back, with the cub in his 
arms, to Florence ; and this dancing one to little 
Lily. Thank you, dear papa ! I'm sure they will 
be pleased with them.' 

The purchases completed, they hastened back 
to the hotel, and Helen was soon busily engaged 
writing a long letter to her little friends, to 
accompany the presents which were to be for- 
warded by the diligence the following morning. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE LAKE OF GENEVA. 




EXT day the Lancasters went on to 
Freyburg, a picturesque old town not 
far from Berne. It is remarkable for 
the beauty of its situation, overhanging, as it 
does, the gorge of the River Saarine ; for its 
suspension bridges ; and, above all, for the won- 
derful organ in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Nicholas. This Helen was most anxious to 
hear, but, until they had arrived at the hotel, she 
was not sure whether her wish could be gratified, 
as, unless there are a certain number of people to 
hear the performance, it does not take place. It 
happened fortunately, however, on this day, that 
a party was soon made up, and, at a given time, 
they were all assembled at the church. The 
piece performed on the organ ended with an 
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imitation of a storm ; very low and soft at first, 
then gradually louder and louder, introducing 
thunder, lightning, wind, and rain, together with 
the cries and shrieks of those perishing in the 
raging elements. Suddenly there came a lull, 
and then was heard, as at a little distance, the 
sound of human voices chanting their thanks- 
givings to heaven for being saved. This last 
part was wonderfully executed. It was almost 
impossible to believe that the organ was the only 
instrument, and that the voices imitated were not 
real ; so thrilling and sweet were they, like the 
voices of the boy choristers in our cathedral choirs. 
Helen and her father agreed that it was well 
worth coming all the way from Scotland to Frey- 
burg, merely to hear this beautiful organ, which is 
said to be the finest in Europe. 

After leaving the church they walked over the 
nearest iron suspension bridge, which is remark- 
able for being the longest of a single span in the 
world, being 361 feet longer, and 50 feet higher, 
than that of the Menai bridge in North Wales. 
The new suspension bridge at Clifton in Somer- 
setshire, however, has surpassed it in height to 
the extent of 60 feet, and it is also nearly 8 feet 
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Wider, but not so long by 238 feet. The work- 
men employed on this beautiful structure (at 
Freyburg) were all Swiss, and, with one excep- 
tion, had never seen anything of the kind before. 
When finished, its appearance was so fragile that 
great fears were entertained of its safety ; these 
soon vanished, however, when it was found that 
15 pieces of artillery, 50 or 60 horses, and 300 
people could cross over at the same time, and 
even be collected together in the centre, without 
causing the bridge to vibrate in the smallest 
degree. 

Our travellers next visited Ouchy, a small 
place on the margin of the Lake of Geneva, and 
here they stayed for some days, exploring the 
beauties of the lake, with which both Helen and 
her father were much pleased, although they 
could not quite agree with Voltaire, the cele- 
brated French writer, who used to place it above 
all the other Swiss lakes, saying, Mon lac est le 
premier. 

The south end is fully described by Lord 
Byron in his beautiful poem of Childe Harold^ 
many parts of which Mr. Lancaster read aloud 
to Helen as they wandered by its shores and 
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sailed on its green waters in the summer 
evenings, — 

* Clear, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake 
With the wild world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness to forsake 
Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Tom ocean's roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister's voice reproved. 
That I with stem de%hts should e'er have been so moved.' 

These lines are the commencement of the 
description of the lake in a calm, then follow 
some grand verses descriptive of it in a storm. 

Between Vevay and Villeneuve, two towns on 
the south end of the lake, is the renowned 
Castle of Chillon, of which Helen had often 
heard and read. It is picturesquely situated on 
a rock, nearly, but not quite, surrounded by deep 
water, and can only be approached from the 
shore by a drawbridge. It was built about 600 
years ago by the Dukes of Savoy, for in those 
days Geneva belonged to Savoy and not to 
Switzerland, and was used by them as a state 
prison. Many of the early Reformers, and all 
those of any note who rebelled against the 
iron rule of these cruel dukes, being kept as 
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prisoners in the dungeons of the castle. Hav- 
ing read Lord Byron's beautiful story of the 
Prisoner of Chillon, Helen was much interested 
in seeing the place. Mr. Lancaster told her that 
the poem did not give the real history of the 
prisoner, Bonnivard, who, in 1530, in conse- 
quence of his efforts to free the Genevese 
from the tyranny of the Savoyards, was seized 
by the duke's orders and carried off to this 
castle, where for six long years he was buried 
in its deepest dungeon. They saw the place, 
a melancholy prison indeed, level with the 
waters of the lake, but not so bad now as in 
Bonnivard's time, when the dungeon was divided 
by several walls so as to form numerous small 
cells, in one of which he was confined. A chain, 
probably not more than four feet in length, was 
fastened round his body, and attached to an iron 
ring at the other end of his cell. In this con- 
fined space he languished for six weary years, 
when he was set free by the Genevese, who, 
aided by the Bernese, freed themselves from the 
Savoyard yoke, and delivered Bonnivard and the 
other captives from their misery. Geneva then 
became, and has since continued, a Protestant state. 

H 
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The guide who showed the castle to the Lan- 
casters pointed out many places where were relics 
remaining of the cruelty of those wicked Dukes 
of Savoy. In one room Helen saw a high pole 
with a pulley at the top : this was used to 
torment the prisoners who would not confess 
their guilt ; they were drawn up to the top, and 
there had their shoulders put out of joint, or 
their fingers broken, until the horrible pain wrung 
a confession, true or untrue, from their lips. In 
another room she saw a broken niche in the wall, 
and below it a square opening in the floor. In 
this niche, the guide told them, there formerly 
stood an image of the Virgin Mary, before which 
the unhappy prisoner about to die was told to 
kneel and pray. Afterwards he was thrown 
through the opening in the floor on to a quantity 
of sharp knives, which, revolving round and 
round by machinery, hacked him to pieces. This 
dreadful hole was called ike oubliette, which 
means a place of forgetfulness. 

The castle is now only used as a magazine for 
military stores. 

Although much interested in Chillon and its 
dismal associations, Helen gave a sigh of relief 
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on finding herself once more in the bright sun- 
shine and fresh air. The return home was very 
pleasant. 

At Vevay, the boat stopped to take on board 
the peasant girls who, gaily dressed and laden 
with bright flowers and fruits for the market, had 
been left there in the morning. They made a 
pretty group at the end of the steamer, and were 
quickly transferred to Helen's sketch-book, much 
to their delight when they saw themselves figur- 
ing therein. 

The next morning was spent at Lausanne in 
toiling up the steep dirty streets In the hot sun to 
the different platforms which command lovely 
views over the Lake of Geneva. The cathedral 
is situated on one of the highest of these terraces. 
Helen felt very glad she was not obliged to toil 
up to it every Sunday, although certainly the 
view repaid her for the fatigue. The exterior of 
the cathedral is picturesque, but the inside is 
Gothic and very beautiful, with fine arches, 
clustered columns, and a circular east end, or 
apse. Being a Lutheran Church, there is little 
ornament about it, and hardly any stained glass, 
which is to be regretted. 
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Among the numerous monuments is one to 
Bernard de Menthon, the founder of the hospice 
on the mountain of the Great St. Bernard, which 
takes its name from him. Mr. Lancaster told 
Helen that he lived about the year 923, and that 
he was a Roman Catholic priest, who devoted 
himself to the task of converting the inhabitants 
of the mountains of Savoy where he was bom. 
At that time it was the custom for people to make 
pilgrimages to Rome, and a great many crossed 
the Alps for . that purpose, while Bernard de 
Menthon was preaching among them. He saw 
and lamented the great difficulties and dangers to 
which they were subjected on their way, and the 
idea struck him one day that convents might be 
built on the most desolate parts of the road for 
the help and accommodation of these pilgrims. 
Accordingly, he caused two large buildings to be 
erected, in which he induced some Augustine 
Monks to take up their abode for the purpose of 
receiving travellers, and looking for those who 
were lost in the snow. These hospices were 
afterwards called the Great and the Little St. 
Bernard. The monks kept then, as they do now, 
a large number of dogs of a peculiar Spanish 
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breed, who help them to discover the poor people 
buried in the snow, and are very often the means 
of saving their lives. 

* Have you ever been there, papa?' asked Helen. 

' Yes, I was there a great many years ago, 
and was very much interested in the place. It 
was in the autumn, and bitterly cold. I remem- 
ber very vividly how still and gloomy everything 
looked as we approached the hospice. The 
path was rugged and wild, and snowy peaks 
surrounded us on all sides. There were no signs 
of vegetation : it was too high for that ; and we 
shivered miserably as we drew near to the dark 
looking lake, and cold grey building, from which 
no lights shone out. Once inside, however, 
things changed for the better ; we were soon 
receiving two warm welcomes., one from our 
hosts, and one from the pleasant wood-fire. We 
were entertained most hospitably, and found the 
brethren pleasant, intelligent companions. I be- 
lieve now that the accommodation is very much 
improved. There are more comforts in the bed- 
rooms, and a drawing-room has been made for 
the convenience of ladies. It is provided with 
books, and hung with pictures, which people have 
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sent as presents. The other day some lady sent 
a pianoforte, so that the Mount St. Bernard is 
not such a bad place to be weatherbound at 
after all/ 

' No, indeed, I think it must be very amusing. 
Do you pay for staying there ? ' 

* Yes, in this way. There is a poor-box in the 
Chapel, in which you are expected to put in as 
much money as the same accommodation would 
have cost you at an inn. Many people give 
more, because the monks are known to be very 
charitable in giving alms to the numerous poor 
travellers who pass over into Italy.' 

* What do they do with the bodies of those 
found dead in the snow ?' asked Helen. 

* They are placed in a building a little way from 
the convent, called the Morgue, or receptacle for 
the dead, where they may be seen by their friends 
should they happen to cross the mountain. The 
air is so cold that their bodies are a long time 
decaying, and on some the clothes have remained 
untouched for eighteen years.' 

* Are the monks old or young men ?' inquired 
Helen. 

' They must be young, or they could not stand 
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the severe climate/ replied her father. * Usually 
they enter on their good work at the age of 
eighteen, and few are able to remain longer than 
fifteen years. The dogs seldom live more than 
nine. Imagine what it must be to pass the best 
years of your life in a place where it often happens 
that not a week passes without snow, and where 
even in summer the ice seldom melts. Think 
what these men give up — all the ties of kindred, 
and all that most delights the eye, and is soft and 
pleasant in nature.' 

* But they have very grand scenes instead, and 
then how much good they do.^ 

* Yes, of course, that is their reward. As for 
the grand scenes, they must soon weary of them, 
and long for something less sublime.' 

* Did Bernard de Menthon live to see the 
success of his scheme ?' asked Helen as they left 
the cathedral. 

' Yes, he was a very old man when he died, 
nearly ninety I believe ; so that he must have 
died happy in knowing the great service he had 
rendered to his fellow-creatures.^ 

Before leaving Lausanne, Mr. Lancaster showed 
Helen the house where the great English histo- 
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nan Gibbon lived, and where a great portion of 
his History of Rome was written. They walked 
through the hotel which bears his name, and 
which includes part of his house, and entered the 
garden, in which they rested for some time after 
their hot fatiguing expedition. 

Helen would have been very sorry to leave 
Ouchy, with its pleasant hotel and garden, for 
hot uninteresting Geneva, had not the latter place 
been on the high road to Chamounix, Mont 
Blanc, the glaciers, and to real mountain scenery, 
of which she had as yet seen but very little, 
except at a distance. There was also another 
reason which rendered the prospect of Geneva 
inviting. Before starting for Switzerland, Mr. 
Lancaster had told her that if they happened to 
go there he would give her a watch — a most 
delightful promise to Helen, and one which she 
was in no danger of forgetting. But did her 
father remember it } Of that she could not be 
quite sure, as nothing had since been said on 
the subject, but she hoped very much that he 
would. 

To have a real watch of her own, seemed about 
the most delightful thing that could happen ; 
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and when Geneva was actually reached, and the 
pretty watches in the shop windows before her 
eyes, she was in a state of no little excitement. 
Mr. Lancaster began to speak of John Calvin, 
the great Reformer, who had lived and died at 
Geneva, but although usually so pleased to hear 
all her father could tell her, that day Helen's 
attention could not be fixed, but went wan- 
dering off at every moment to the shops and 
watches. 

Mr. Lancaster was not long in perceiving this, 
and looking into her face with a smile, said, 

* We'll let John Calvin rest in peace, I think, 
Helen. Suppose we buy a watch instead ?' 

Up went the bright colour into Helen's cheeks. 

* Oh, papa ! Then you haven't forgotten ?' 

* No, indeed, although I daresay it looked like 
it; but this will show you that I did not,' he 
added, taking out his pocket-book in which was 
written down the address of the best watchmaker 
in Geneva. * The street is close by, so we'll go 
there at once.' 

A few minutes later, and Helen, almost be- 
wildered with delight, was trying to choose a 
watch from about fifty of all kinds and sizes, 
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which were placed before her eyes. Some were 
hardly larger than a shilling : these she rejected 
at once, as, although very pretty, they were too 
small to be of any use ; but there were others 
with the backs beautifully enamelled in green and 
blue, one especially with blue forget-me-nots on 
a gold ground, by which she was greatly tempted. 
Her father, however, advised her to choose one 
less ornamental, as he did not think the enamel 
would wear well. So, rather reluctantly, she 
gave up all idea of the forget-me-nots, and turned 
to the plainer ones. A first watch is an import- 
ant business, and Helen was a long time choos- 
ing hers. She was vexed to keep her father 
waiting so long, but he was very good-natured 
about it, telling her not to hurry, at the same 
time advising her to put aside the six she liked 
best of those before her, and to make her choice 
from them. In this way she was at length 
able to make up her mind, and eventually left 
the shop the happy possessor of a particularly 
pretty watch and chain. 

* It's actually six o'clock, I declare,' said Mr. 
Lancaster, as they entered the hotel. 

*Oh, papa!' said Helen, remorsefully, 'what 
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an immense time I must have kept you in that 
place ! * 

' Never mind that/ said her father ; * but are 
you sure you chose the one you liked best after 
all ?' 

' Oh yes, papa, quite sure ; and I never, never 
can thank you enough for it/ 

The following day chanced to be the anniver- 
sary of some event which had happened during 
the time of the Reformation, and in consequence 
every shop was closed, and none of the museums 
or other sights allowed to be seen. 

' It was lucky that we bought the watch yester- 
day,^ said Mr. Lancaster, as they drove through 
the dull deserted streets. ' I don't think you 
will miss much by not seeing the museums, for, 
if I remember rightly, there was very little worth 
seeing there ; we must drive into the country 
instead.' 

A little way out of the town they stopped to 
see the meeting of the two rivers, the Rhone and 
the Arve, which, for some distance, flow together 
side by side in two distinct streams ; the colour 
of the Rhone is the most beautiful blue imagin- 
able, but that of the Arve a dingy brown. 
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* Do the two rivers keep apart altogether ? ' 
asked Helen. 

* For some distance they do, but then the 
Arve, like an evil companion, succeeds in tarnish- 
ing the Rhone's brightness. Little by little, the 
beautiful blue colour fades until the last streak 
disappears, and the two rivers, mingled together, 
forming one brown muddy stream, flow on until 
they reach the sea.' 

Afterwards they drove to Ferney, where Vol- 
taire lived for nearly twenty years ; and then 
they returned home, visiting Calvin's house on the 
way. Calvin was by birth a Frenchman, and ori- 
ginally a Roman Catholic Priest, but was converted 
and became one of the most rigid Reformers. 
In the year 1536, he first came to Geneva, which 
place was then the refuge for all the persecuted 
Lutherans. He was made Dictator of the Re- 
public, and, according to all accounts, tyrannized 
severely over the people, not only in religious 
and public matters, but even in their most private 
affairs ; such as how their servants were to be 
dressed, and the number of dishes they were 
to have for dinner. John Knox was another 
famous Reformer who took refuge in Geneva. 
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It was, besides, the birthplace of many other 
celebrated people : Rousseau, the French philo- 
sopher; Necker, the unfortunate minister of 
Louis xvr. ; Madame de Stael, a well-known 
French writer ; Huber, the celebrated naturalist ; 
Sismondi, the historian ; and some others. 




CHAPTER XI. 

NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 

[JELL, Helen, here are the glaciers at 
last,' said her father, as they approached 
Chamounix a day or two later. ' You 
have been longing to see them ; now tell me 
what you think of them ?' Helen stood up in 
the carriage to get a better view. 

' Do you mean that dirty-looking ice, papa ? 
is that a glacier ? Oh, how I should like to give 
it a good scrubbing with soap and water.' 

Mr, Lancaster laughed at her tone of disap- 
pointment. ' Wait until you are on the Mer de 
Glilce, Helen. You'll find the ice there wants no 
scrubbing. In this instance distance certainly 
does not lend enchantment to the view.' 

On arriving at the hotel, Helen speedily forgot 
her disappointment in the glaciers, as Mont Blanc, 
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without even a fleecy cloud to hide its glory, 
stood out before her. Much as she had thought 
and heard of it, the reality far surpassed her ex- 
pectations. She found, however, that her impres- 
sions were not universal ; for, while sitting in the 
saloon after dinner, she overheard many more 
complaints and depreciatory remarks on the 
mountain, and Switzerland in general, than the 
reverse; until at length she began to wonder 
why people took the trouble to come abroad at 
all, since they were determined to be dissatisfied 
with everything. 

* Ah, you mustn't expect every one to see with 
the eyes of fourteen ! ' said an old gentleman with 
whom she had made friends at the table (Vh6te, 
and to whom she said something of the kind. 
* Why, even sixteen and seventeen have thrown 
aside their rose-coloured spectacles,' he added, 
smiling and looking at his two daughters, who 
were seated near him. 

* Now, papa,' said the younger of the two, a 
short, handsome girl, with a very high colour and 
dark curly hair cut close to her head, in boyish 
fashion, ' you know I never pretended to care for 
mountains and waterfalls, and all that kind of 
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thing. I'd far rather see one of our English 
downs before me, and be galloping over it on 
Selim !' 

* True, Di. You never even attempted to 
wear the spectacles ; but I remember the time 
when, to use her own words, Julia was wild to 
travel.' 

At this speech the elder daughter, a slim, 
graceful-looking girl, lifted her eyes from the 
book she was turning over, and said in a languid 
manner, ' That was because I was so tired of 
our dull country life, papa. I thought travelling 
would be more amusing ; but we have had no 
adventures, and I am beginning to think it was a 
mistake coming to Switzerland, where no one 
thinks of anything but walking up these tiresome 
mountains, and getting up at unearthly hours 
to see a sunrise/ 

* I am sure I would far rather be at the old 
home,' said her father. * So, you see,' turning 
to Helen, ' as very often happens, we don't any 
of us know why we are travelling, and we are all 
terribly bored.* 

Helen could not help smiling at his comical 
tone of voice. * I am very glad papa and I are not 
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bored, but I think we should go home if we 
were.* 

* Well, and so should I,' said her new friend, 
* if the house were fit to receive us ; but it is 
being newly papered and painted, and so we may 
as well continue to do Switzerland now we are 
here.' 

A few more words passed, and then Mr. Lan- 
caster told Helen she had better go to bed, as he 
knew she would be awakened very early in the 
morning, as is always the case in a hotel at 
Chamounix, where the world seems to begin so 
much earlier than anywhere else. 

When Helen came down to breakfast the 
following day, she learnt from her father that 
her new acquaintance was called Mr. Arden, 
and that he and his daughters were also going 
to the Mer de GlAce that morning. 

As he spoke, Mr. Arden entered the room and 
sat down to breakfast at the same table. After 
some time the two girls appeared, Julia's face 
bearing signs of recent tears, and Di looking as 
if her temper had been rather severely tried. 
' Come, girls,' called out their father, * how late 
you are ! It's time we were off.* 

I 
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Both made some slight reply, and sat down to 
breakfast ; but Julia had hardly tasted anything 
before she commenced grumbling at the coffee, 
eggs, etc., declaring there was nothing fit to eat. 

* Well, come, we all share alike,' said Mr. 
Arden somewhat impatiently. ' You don't hear 
others complaining — do be more sensible f which 
speech stopped Miss Julias complaints for the 
time being ; but, as Helen afterwards discovered, 
she was possessed with that miserable failing — 
discontent, and nothing ever pleased or satisfied 
her for any length of time. Her sister, if some- 
what more hoydenish, was a far more genuine 
character. She did not care for the beauties of 
nature or for any intellectual pursuits, but she was 
honest and open as the day, cheerful and ener- 
getic, and altogether far from being a disagreeable 
travelling companion, for she made the best of 
things ; and, although heartily wishing herself at 
home again, did not give way to useless com- 
plaints or fancies, as Julia did. 

Mules were ordered for Miss Arden and the 
two gentlemen, Helen and Diana preferring to 
walk. Julia fancied herself unequal to the exer- 
tion ; but riding could have been little pleasure 
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to her, for every time the mule approached the 
edge of the path, as they rode up the mountain, 
she screamed with terror, declaring it would 
fall over the precipice, and that she should be 
killed. 

* Nonsense, Ju,' said her sister, who was walk- 
ing by her side — the two gentlemen were on in 
front. * Why, the guide never leaves go of the 
rein. There's nothing to be afraid of.' 

* But IVe got such a vicious mule, look how 
he puts up his ears every now and then. If 
papa or Mr. Lancaster would change with me, 
I wouldn't mind. It wouldn't take a minute 
to shift the saddles.' 

* Nonsense,' said her sister again. * I am sure 
papa won't let you do any such thing. Besides, 
why should they ride a vicious animal any more 
than you ?' It's very kind of you to wish it, I 
must say !' 

' They wouldn't be frightened, and I am,' 
persisted Julia. 

* You've no need to be ; has she?' asked Diana, 
turning to the guide and speaking in French. 

' No, mademoiselle need feel no fear,' he replied 
in* the same language, his mule was thoroughly 
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to be trusted ; and then he began telling them 
anecdotes of her sagacity and good disposition, 
which, for a little while, diverted Julia's attention 
from herself. Afterwards (for when once these 
guides begin to speak they rarely stop) he gave 
them a description of a terrible fire which had 
taken place at Chamounix a year or two previously, 
breaking off in his narrative every now and then 
to pick a flower for Helen, whose hands were 
already full of similar treasures. He described 
the wild confusion and terror which reigned 
through the valley during the fire ; how some 
thought of their aged parents, wives, or children, 
others of their mules or cows, and many only 
of themselves. He drew a dreadful picture of 
the sufferings of those poor animals, which, shut 
up in their sheds, were unable to escape, and 
were half or quite burnt to death before assist- 
ance could be given them. 

Helen and Diana were really interested in 
the recital, but Julia grew very weary of it, and 
at length refused to listen any longer to ' more 
horrors.' * Ah 1 tout cela m'ennuie,' she said in 
her very indifferent French. * J'aurai les vapeurs. 
Parlons de quelque chose plus gai/ 
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Jacques, that was the guide's name, replied 
that mademoiselle was perfectly right ; what was 
the use of talking of dismal things ? Had he 
not thought * les Anglaises ' only cared for what 
was melancholy, he should not have spoken of 
the fire, and so on. And then to change the 
subject, he began telling them of his own exploits 
as a chamois hunter;- wonderful stories of impos- 
sible feats and hair-breadth escapes, which in- 
terested Di beyond measure, far more than the 
beautiful scenery through which they were pass- 
ing. Jacques told her many curious facts about 
the chamois ; one was the way in which they are 
protected from danger by their wonderful sense 
of smell, sight, and hearing. When they are 
collected into a herd, an old doe places herself 
at the head of it, and undertakes to warn the 
others of all threatened dangers. Accordingly, 
they play or feed without thought or care, feel- 
ing implicit confidence in their guardian, who 
grazes a short distance off, peering about care- 
fully every now and then, and sniffing in all 
directions. Presently, scenting something suspi- 
cious, she gives a shrill whistle ; hearing which, 
the stragglers instantly assemble and remain 
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motionless, every eye, ear, and nose turned in 
the suspected direction. Another whistle, and 
off she bounds, followed by the rest, springing 
from rock to rock, over wide chasms, alighting 
safely with their four feet all together on landing 
places so small as scarcely to afford room for 
even their tiny hoofs. Up and down the ap- 
parently impassable precipices they go, never 
resting until they are safe among the rocky 
pinnacles, where only a bird could follow them. 

* How I should like to have a tame one,' said 
Helen. 

* Ah, mademoiselle,' said Jacques, * they are 
too timid to tame. If they were less so, and 
could be domesticated, they would be as useful 
as the goat, and — ' 

* Just as stupid,' broke in Di. * They are 
much better fun as they are, wild and clever, 
sleeping in glaciers, and all that kind of thing.' 

* Very cold and uncomfortable beds, I should 
think,' said Julia, languidly. 

* Can't you tell us any adventure you have had 
out chamois hunting ?' asked Di. 

* A hundred, mademoiselle, if you like,' said 
Jacques, smiling. * I will tell you one which 
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happened many years ago, when I was very 
young, and would have passed days and days in 
the mountains, merely on the chance of shooting 
a chamois. One morning, after walking for 
several hours without getting a shot at the shy 
creatures, I suddenly came upon a small herd 
on the Col de Geant ; before I well saw them, off 
they went, but I followed, judging they would 
make for a point not far distant, and after a great 
deal of clambering, reached a rock from behind 
which I could get a quiet view of the neighbour- 
hood where I expected to find them. Peeping 
round, imagine my delight on seeing a fine 
chamois standing well out against the sky on 
the top of a high pinnacle, and within easy 
shooting distance.' 

* The guardian, I suppose,' put in DI, greatly 
interested. 

* Resting my rifle cautiously,^ continued Jacques, 
* I fired, only just in time, for the animal had 
already scented danger, and before I could pull 
the trigger made a movement of alarm ; my 
bullet, however, stopped his whistle, and he 
fell dead in his bound. Running across the 
small plateau between the rocks, I soon found 
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that although I had killed my little friend, I 
had a good deal more to do before I could 
bag him, for the pinnacle on the top of which 
he lay, rose perpendicular and smooth as a wall 
some eighty feet above me, while on the other 
side it overhung a frightful chasm which 
bounded the plateau where I stood. For a 
long time I could see no possible way to 
climb it : it was difficult to imagine how even 
a chamois had managed it ; but going a little 
distance off, I saw that, by • descending a short 
way, I could reach a point where some small 
cracks on the side over the precipice slanted 
upwards, leading to and nearly reaching a rougher 
portion of the rock. Accordingly, laying aside 
everything I carried, I made the attempt. The 
clefts were so narrow In many places as barely 
to admit the tips of my toes. It was better for 
the hands of course, I could see where to put 
them, and could get them further In, and a good 
cragsman is safe enough when he can get hold 
up to the first joints of his fingers. So I sidled 
along slowly but safely, until stopped by a 
smooth piece of rock which bulged out, though 
just beyond It was a nice hold for the hand 
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and another for the foot. But could I reach 
them ? Ces demoiselles must understand that I 
was standing with my face as it were against a 
wall, and that the place I wished to gain was on 
my right, and rather higher than the projecting 
rock. Getting a firm hold with my left hand and 
foot, I made a spring round, my right foot reached 
its place ; but the projection catching my chest, I 
only just touched the rock with the points of my 
fingers, and missing my hold, swung back like the 
pendule of a clock. Though the whole did not 
occupy more than a second or two of time, I can 
well remember each incident of that swing ; the 
useless struggle of my right foot to keep its new 
place ; the sensation of falling back ; the certainty 
that my left foot must go too ; the convulsive 
attempt to prevent it; how it gradually twisted 
off, leaving me swinging by my left hand only. 
Would that, my last chance, keep its hold ? I 
was yet in motion, and could feel my fingers 
sliding round gradually, till at length the fore- 
finger went, and I hung over a precipice perhaps 
300 feet deep, with my back nearly turned to the 
rock, my arm partially twisted, and supported by 
three fingers only ! Happily my body turned no 
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farther, and in less time than it takes me to tell 
it, I recovered myself, and was comparatively safe 
again ; that is, in the same position as before I 
took my unsuccessful spring — ' 

* What a wonderful escape !' said Helen. 

* When will the man leave off talking ?' sighed 
Julia. 

* Oh, do go on, what did you do then ?' 
cried Diana eagerly, immensely interested in the 
recital. 

* Bien ! what was to be done next } To think 
of going back was not pleasant, so I determined 
to try again, having only missed before by an 
inch. So I contrived to get a little nearer, and 
thinking more of my hand than my foot, just 
managed to get hold enough to keep my position, 
which ces demoiselles will understand was that of 
the Austrian eagle painted on a wall. It was a 
dangerous moment, as I gradually eased off the 
grasp of my left hand, and increased that of my 
right ; for you have little support with your arms 
nearly horizontal and extended, and one small 
slip of the fingers would have made it all over with 
me. However I succeeded, and was soon safely 
by the side of my chamois, not perhaps feeling 
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quite so much interest in him as I did before my 
climb. First, I had been desirous to kill my 
chamois ; then, having killed him, more desirous to 
get him home ; but now, mille fanfares ! I was 
most desirous to know how on earth I was 
to get either him or myself home ! I did not 
at all like the idea of returning by the way 
I had come ; it would scarcely have been possible 
at any time, for descending is more difficult than 
ascending, and then I was fatigued ; and although 
I had not noticed it before, I felt that my left 
wrist had suffered a slight entorse. To say the 
least of it, the position was tant soit peu embUant. 
There was a brute of a lammergeyr that would 
keep hovering and screaming round me, probably 
attracted by my game ; but the feeling would arise 
that perhaps he might have a pick at my bones 
too before long. However, there's never any 
good in giving up, so I took a pull at my flask of 
kirchwasser, and said a prayer, which seemed 
somehow or other to make me all right again, 
and then set about to see if I couldn't find a 
better road to return by. As long as I looked 
down, I could see none but the bad one by which 
I had come. I never thought of looking up, till 
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the lammergeyr perched on a pile of stones on 
the top of a little peak not far from the rock I 
was on, though some feet higher, and joined to it 
by a narrow strip, almost as sharp at the top as 
the edge of a knife. Directly I set eyes on those 
stones I knew they were piled one on the other 
too regularly for accident. A man had evidently 
been up there, and must have come down again, 
or I should have heard of it ; and if one man, 
why not another ? I was soon astride the edge, 
and scrambling up, found not only that I was right 
about the stones, they being piled in crossed 
layers, but, to. my joy, that by dropping about 
ten feet on to a ledge on the side furthest from 
the plateau, I should reach a way, which, though 
bad enough, was easy compared with the other. 
So tumbling my chamois down on the snow, I 
soon joined him, and in due time we arrived safe 
and sound at Chamounix.' 

' And I only wish I had been with you,^ said 
Di, as she thanked him for the story. *What 
glorious fun ! ' 

* I can't say I should have liked it,' said Helen ; 
and she asked Jacques if he hadn't been very 
much frightened. 
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* Ah ! mademoiselle, if I had been I shouldn't be 
here now to tell it. Le ban Dieu is very good to 
us, and never lets fear come till the danger is 
over.' 

' But didn't this adventure make you deter- 
mine not to climb such dreadful places again ?' 

* Oh no,' replied Jacques. ' I have been a 
hundred times in such bad plights since, and as 
ready as ever to venture again the next day/ 

* But why risk so much for a chamois ? Is the 
meat or skin very valuable ?' 

* No, mademoiselle, it is for the glory of killing 
it ; and also there is great pleasure and excite- 
ment in climbing up as high as it is possible to 
go. Do not your compatriots come here, year 
after year, and spend their money, and often lose 
their lives, with no object but to be able to say 
they have been at the top of mountains that are 
difficult to ascend.' 

' And quite right too !' exclaimed Di ; ' and if I 
had my own way, I would go up every one of 
them. How I wish papa would let me try Mont 
Blanc ! I'm sure I could manage it.' 

* Oh dear, when shall we be at the top of this 
wearisome mountain,' sighed Julia. 
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* How can you call it so V cried Helen, almost 
indignantly. * It is so lovely. Just look at that 
beautiful peak now in sight/ pointing to the 
Aiguille Dru, a gigantic snow-capped peak, 
rising in matchless beauty above the dark green 
pine tops of the forest. I thought I had heard 
there was a little eyelet hole pierced in one 
of its crags/ she said, turning to the guide, 
who replied that mademoiselle was mistaken, 
the little hole was in one of the crags of the 
Aiguille du Midi, a peak nearer Mont Blanc. 

* I will show it you from the valley as we 
return ; although 7000 feet above the valley, 
you can distinctly see it; first white and then 
blue, as the clouds flit past behind it.' 

* Well this,' remarked Di, * is something like a 
mountain ; awful stunning, as Reggy would say.' 

* My dear Di,' remonstrated her father, who, 
having stopped to admire the view, was within 
earshot of her remark, * pray don't let me hear 
you make use of such a slang expression again.' 

* Oh, papa, I beg your pardon. I forgot you 
could hear me. You see I learnt it of Reggy 
last holidays ; he was always calling this and that 
aw — oh, I forgot, well what I called that moun- 
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tain just now, begging its pardon, and as I was 
always with him no wonder I caught the com- 
plaint ; besides,' lowering her voice, and going 
closer to her father, *it is such fun shocking 
Julia; the look she puts on at my vulgarity 
is perfectly killing. Look at her now, she 
won't get over that obnoxious expression for 
hours ! ' 

* And quite right too,' said Mr. Arden gravely. 
* We often laugh at Julia for affectation, but that 
is no reason why you should run into the other 
extreme, Di. Whatever you do, avoid becoming 
either a vulgar hoyden, or, worse still, a fast young 
lady of the nineteenth century.' 

* Dear old daddy, don't be too hard on me. 
After all, I was only quoting Reggy ; but Til try 
and mend my words and ways.' 

* Do, darling ; and Di, you said just now it was 
such fun to shock Julia, now don't you think that 
if you were not quite so teasing things would go 
on more smoothly ? What caused her red eyes 
this morning, eh ?' 

* Oh, papa, she was so discontented and silly 
with Jane about some rubbish or other, I tried 
to tease her out of it, and the result was, of course, 
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a flood of tears. I daresay it was half my fault, 
but really she's very trying.' 

' And Miss Di smoothes her down, schoolboy 
fashion, I expect ; rubs her back up the wrong 
way, eh ?' 

* Sometimes, Tm afraid,' admitted Diana. ' But 
you are not to lecture me any more now. I wish 
I could be a good steady girl, like little Helen 
here. Will you exchange with Mr. Lancaster, 
papa ? What would he do with poor me after 
that dear little quiet mouse ? * 

* I don't think I'll exchange my naughty wild 
colt,' said Mr. Arden, pinching her cheek as she 
leant up against the mule. * Not just yet, at all 
events. Why, how we have outstripped the 
others, Di ! Let us wait a little while for them. 
Here comes Helen, with her hands full of flowers, 
as happy as a queen. Why don't you care for 
them too, you insensible child ? Why, Miss 
Lancaster,' he went on, without waiting for an 
answer which Di would have been puzzled to 
have given, 'what treasures you have got, and 
how prettily you have arranged them !' 

They were beautiful, certainly ; even Di could 
not help admiring the ruby-coloured Alpine roses. 
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deep blue gentians, bright yellow auriculas, and 
the delicate pink and white saxifrages, which 
Helen had grouped together with great taste. 

* I am afraid they will all die before I reach 
home,' said the latter, regretfully ; * the Alpine 
roses are already fading. Jacques says that 
although they will let nature do what she likes 
with them, they droop directly at the touch of a 
human hand.' 

They had now reached the top of the Mon- 
tanvert, and immediately below them was the 
wonderful Mer de Gl^ce, that frozen sea of ice, 
one of the most striking scenes in Switzerland. 
After looking at it for some time from above, 
Helen and Di begged to be allowed to descend, 
and walk a little way on it, which at length, after 
many injunctions to be careful, they were allowed 
to do under Jacques' guidance ; each being first 
provided with a pair of woollen socks to draw 
over their boots, so that there would be less 
danger of their slipping about. It was nothing 
new to Diana to walk upon ice, for she was a 
very good skater, but it was quite a new sensa- 
tion to Helen. She was astonished and greatly 
delighted to find how pure and white the glacier 

K 
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was when seen quite close ; it was like a scene 
of enchantment to stand between the white 
blocks of crystal, looking down into the intense 
blue of the numerous crevasses, at the bottom of 
some of which, when the eye became accustomed 
to the colour, could be seen fairy rills of clear 
water, 

' This t's nice,' said Di ; ' I should like to stop 
here for ages. It's quite the jolHest thing I've 
seen in Switzerland.' 

Helen's admiration was as deep, if less out- 
spoken ; and it was some time before either of 
them could tear themselves away and rejoin the . 
rest of the party, who were anxiously watching 
them from above. 




CHAPTER XII. 



A DISCOVERY. 




OW the next morning was spent may 
be learnt from Helen's diary, a few 
pages of which we will take the 



liberty of reading. 



* CkamountXy July 20, 1853. — Too wet this 
morning to make any excursion, which was tire- 
some, as papa and I were to have seen the Cas- 
cade du Dent. The time, however, passed very 
quickly, for papa told me a great deal which was 
very interesting about glaciers. As I don't 
want to forget it, I will write it all down here. 
Papa asked me if I knew how glaciers were 
formed. I said no ; and then he told me that they 
were formed from the snow which has fallen on 
the high mountains during the greater part of the 
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year, melting with the heat of the summer sun, 
and slowly falling off the heights, accumulating 
and congealing as it goes, until by the force of 
its own weight it is gradually carried downwards 
into the villages below, destroying all vegetation 
on its way, even large fir-trees, and very often 
crushing huge rocks. This accounts for the un- 
even surface and fantastic shapes of the glacier. 
The dirty-looking stuff at each side of it is called 
the moraine^ and is composed of the pieces of earth 
and rock which fall from the neighbouring moun- 
tains during its descent, and are received on its 
edges. But the most extraordinary thing is that 
these ice-fields (I like this name for them) are 
perpetually moving. Papa said that some peo- 
ple gave one reason for this, some another, but 
that a very clever man, Professor Forbes, says it 
is because the ice of which they are formed has 
more water in it than common ice has, and is in 
consequence much more flexible. Of course, the 
underneath portion, close to the ground, is much 
warmer than the surface, and naturally dissolves. 
This is also the case with the lower part of the 
glacier nearest to the valley ; and here may always 
be seen pools and little rills of water. The ere- 
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vasses or rents in the glacier are very dangerous. 
Sometimes they are so wide that it is almost 
impossible to spring over them, and very often 
the sun and wind cause them to split still wider. 
Sometimes they are hidden by a coating of snow, 
through which unfortunate people have been, 
known to slip and perish. Papa told me a sad 
story of a friend of his who lost his life on a 
glacier. He would go out after a heavy snow- 
storm in spite of the guide's remonstrances. 
Returning late, when it was getting dusk, he 
fell into one of these crevasses, the opening being 
hidden by the freshly-fallen snow. Of course 
the guide could do nothing without assistance. 
He Was suspected by some of having murdered 
the poor gentleman, but no one thought so any 
longer, when at length the body of the latter was 
drawn out of the ice, and his watch and purse 
found upon him. I asked papa what was the 
use of glaciers, and he said they were of great 
use, for when all other sources of water were 
dried up by the summer heat, they, on the con- 
trary, are melted by it, and are able to feed the 
mountain torrents, and the rivers and lakes, so 
that vegetation is prevented from being parched 
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up and killed. Sometimes a large piece of rock 
falls upon the ice, and becomes what is called a 
** glacier table/^ for the sun's rays being unable to 
penetrate to the ice on which it rests, can only 
melt the surrounding portion, so that in time the 
rock is Supported on a pedestal some feet high, 
and gives the appearance of a huge mushroom on 
a stalk.' 

Just as she had finished writing the above, 
Helen received a visit from Diana Arden, who 
said that Julia had sent her with a message to 
ask her kindly to bring her sketches to their 
room, as, having nothing to do, she would like 
to look over them. 

' You won't mind, will you ?' asked Di. * It 
will really be a charitable action, .for poor Ju 
is terribly bored, and that unfortunate Jane will 
have to go on brushing her hair till dinner-time, 
unless the weather should clear, or she can find 
some amusement.' 

* Brushing her hair !' repeated Helen. * What 
do you mean ?' 

' Oh, I forgot, you don't know Julia yet. Why, 
it's a fancy of hers to have her hair brushed 
whenever she has nothing to do, or when any- 
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thing has put her out. She says it soothes her ; 
at any rate it keeps her quiet.' 

' Well, let us go to her/ said Helen, taking up 
her portfolio. 

She could not but acknowledge that Miss 
Arden in her white dressing-gown, with all her 
long wavy hair floating over it, was a pretty 
picture to look upon. 

* What beautiful hair ! * she exclaimed involun- 
tarily; at which Julia smiled complacently, well 
contented to be admired. 

* You good little thing !' she said in a patroniz- 
ing way, ' to come and enliven me. Bring the 
portfolio nearer; there, that's right, now I can 
look at the sketches without moving.' 

' Really, Ju,' burst out her sister, 'you are too 
absurd. Why do you give yourself all those 
airs and graces ? Why shouldn't you move, or 
walk, or dance, or jump, or — or — ' 

' There, that's enough, Diana, you needn't be 
so violent ; and pray allow me to say what I like. 
You may be as strong as a cart-horse, but I am 
not ; and I never heard that there was any sin 
in feeling tired and unequal to much exertion.' 

* Stuff and nonsense,' muttered Di. * You 
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are only very affected/ was on her lips to say, 
but, seeing how uncomfortable Helen looked, 
and remembering her father s caution, she re- 
pressed the words, saying something about one 
of the sketches instead. 

* How very well you draw, Miss Lancaster ! 
I never could have supposed that you had 
done these. You must have been taught very 
young ?' 

* Yes. I was always very fond of drawing, 
and can scarcely remember the time when I 
hadn't a pencil in my hand. Papa used to paint 
beautifully when he was younger/ 

* How pretty this sketch of Lucerne is, and 
what lovely ones of Basle ! I suppose you 
were a long time there, as you have so many 
of it?' 

* Yes, we were there some days on papa's 
account, you know. He fell down the first day 
we arrived, and sprained his ankle.' 

' Wasn't it very dull for you ?' asked Julia. 
* Or had you any friends there ?' 

' We made some,' replied Helen. ' The chaplain 
and his wife and sister were most kind to me, 
and I was very fond of their two dear little girls. 
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My great friend, however, was Miss Rivers, 
she—' 

* Oh, Jane,' interrupted Julia crossly, ' you are 
pulling my hair so, do take care ; how clumsy 
you are ! ' 

* I beg your pardon, Miss,' said the maid ; and, 
looking up, Helen was struck by the deep flush 
on her usually pale face. 

Diana also chanced to see it, and, thinking the 
poor woman was tired with standing so long, 
said kindly, * I am sure Jane is tired, Julia. Let 
me brush your hair now.' 

' Oh no, thank you. Miss Diana,' said the maid 
eagerly, * I am not at all tired ! ' 

* Well, tell me when you are,^ said the other ; 
and, turning to Helen, she went on, * What kind 
of people were these Rivers at Basle ? I wonder 
whether they were related to some cousins of 
ours. I've heard them mention that they had 
relations of that name living in Switzerland.' 

And then Helen suddenly remembered that 
Miss Rivers had called the cousin with whom 
she used to live, Mrs. Arden. 

* I think they must have been the same,' she 
replied. * Miss Rivers once talked to me about 
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a cousin of hers of your name, who had lost a 
little boy.' 

* Oh yes, that was poor Cissy. She lost her 
little boy about two years ago. I remember 
that there was a Miss Rivers living with her at 
the time. I never saw her, for I was always 
at school then, but I used to hear about her ; 
and, don't you remember, Julia, that she left 
them just afterwards, and has lived abroad ever 
since ?' 

' Yes, I think I do recollect something about 
it,' replied Julia, languidly ; * but Jane will give 
you all the particulars. She was the child's 
nurse, and — ' 

* Oh, Miss Julia, don't ; please don't ask me 
about it. I can't bear to talk of it, indeed I 
can't ;' and Jane, bursting into a flood of tears, 
put down the brush, and hastened from the 
room. 

Helen was too much astonished at discovering 
that this was the same servant Miss Rivers had 
mentioned, to say a single word. 

Julia looked very much annoyed, and Diana 
felt really sorry for having inadvertently hurt 
the poor woman's feelings. ' Why didn't you 
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give me a hint, Julia, when I was talking about 
the child ? I had no idea Jane had been his 
nurse — you know I was at school when she was 
engaged — of course she felt his death dread- 
fully.' 

* Oh dear,' yawned Julia, * what a fuss about 
nothing ! Why, it happened two years ago . 
I should have thought the girl would have for- 
gotten the child by this time. How ridiculous 
of her to go off crying like that ! ' 

* Oh !' said Helen, * -I think it is only natural. 
She was his nurse, and he must have been such 
a dear little fellow ; I am sure I don't wonder at 
her crying. I wish we hadn't spoken of him ;' 
but Helen ceased to wish this a few days later, 
as you will see. 

* Why did Jane leave Gissy's service?' asked 
Diana. 

* It was her own wish to do so, I believe. She 
didn't want to undertake the charge of another 
baby.' 

' Has she been with you long ?' asked Helen. 

* No, she came only a few weeks before we 
left home. And now let us finish looking at your 
drawings, for it will soon be time to dress for 
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dinner, and as yet we have only seen half of 
them.' 

After dinner the rain ceased, and Mont Blanc 
emerged, radiant and smiling, from the bank of 
clouds it had been hiding in the whole day. The 
girls and Mr. Arden were sitting watching it 
from the little summer-house in the garden be-- 
longing to the hotel, all having professed them- 
selves too tired, from the wet day, to join Mr. 
Lancaster in his evening walk. 

* How nice it would be to go to the top!' 
sighed Diana, looking at the mountain with long- 
ing eyes. * Oh, papa, having done it yourself, 
you oughtn't to be so cruel as not to. let me 
try!' 

* Have you really been up Mont Blanc ?' 
asked Helen, looking somewhat doubtfully at 
Mr. Arden's portly figure. 

* Yes, I really have,' he replied, laughing. 
* That's just the way with you young people. 
You can never fancy that we old fellows were 
ever young and active, and all the rest of it. 
Yes, Miss Helen, I may be fat and short-winded 
now, but this head has been as high as any in 
Europe.' 
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* Oh ! do tell us about it/ exclaimed the girls 
in chorus. 

Mr. Arden gave a deep sigh, and threw him- 
self back in his chair. 

* Oh ! what have I let myself in for, and on 
such a hot evening too ! You dreadful children, 
do let me off!' 

* No, no,' said Di ; * we won't indeed. You 
won't let me be a heroine, and so you must tell 
us how you became a hero.' 

' But I never said I had been one,' protested 
her father. 

' Oh, but every one was who ascended Mont 
Blanc so many years ago ; so be good, papa, and 
resign yourself to your fate. Now, then. Til 
make a beginning for you. Some fifty years 
ago—' 

* No, no, I declare it's not more than 
forty,' interposed Mr. Arden; *you naughty 
child, to want to make me out such an old 
fellow !' 

* Well, some forty years ago, then, you were 
travelling for the improvement of your mind, 
we'll suppose. Making the grand tour, which 
was the proper thing to do in those days, and you 
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one day found yourself, as you do now, in this 
very valley of Chamounix — ' 

* With no saucy, overgrown daughter to plague 
me,' put in Mr. Arden, sotto voce. 

* Now, papa, after that I won't help you any 
more, you may go on yourself* 

* Well, then,' said Mr. Arden, seeing that re- 
sistance was useless, and warming to his work as 
he went on, * as you say, I found myself in this 
very place, and most likely at this very hotel. 
I remember one evening seeing a small crowd of 
rough, wiry, and not very clean-looking indivi- 
duals ^of the mountain type assembled in the 
court-yard, discussing Alpenstocks, knapsacks, 
thick shoes, woollen socks, wine, and apparently 
Moses Primrose's gross of green spectacles. A 
good-looking man, a gentleman, and evidently a 
foreigner, appeared to be the head of the party, 
which consisted of a dozen guides and porters, 
with a number of friends engaged in assisting to 
pack innumerable knapsacks with innumerable 
contents. It was the Cavaliere Barelli, I was 
told, who was about to ascend the Alpine giant. 
Had he no companion ? I asked. They told 
me that good old Gaspard Caux, then cur^ of 
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Chamounix, had taken it into his head that he 
would Hke to trot up also, to pray for his children 
on the mountain top. Every one was talking 
about the ascent. Every one whispered and 
pointed at the distinguished foreigner. Even 
the very guides were heroes, for in those days the 
ascent was considered really a great feat. How 
I should like to be going with them was my in- 
ward thought ! and after a few words with the 
innkeeper, I approached the cavalier, hat in hand, 
and in my choicest French petitioned to .be 
allowed to accompany him. A moment after, 
with a loud cheer, it was announced that three 
more guides were wanted ; then followed a general 
shaking of hands with everybody — tourists, guides, 
and villagers. Some anxiety was felt about the 
ascent, as no one had been up Mont Blanc for a 
long time, and from the continual changes of the 
glaciers unusual difficulties were anticipated. I 
never slept that night, which was not a good pre- 
paration ; but nevertheless next morning found 
me, from excitement, quite fresh and ready. 

* The whole population turned out to see us off, 
some crying, some praying; a great number 
accompanied us a good distance, full of anxiety 
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to help US on our way, carrying everything they 
could, and willing, I believe, to have carried us 
also. The first part of the ascent was very warm 
work, but not difficult. I remember suflfering from 
intense thirst, and admiring the Alpine roses or 
rhododendrons very much in consequence.' 

' But why ? for what reason ?' asked Helen. 

* Because, according to the advice of one of the 
guides, I chewed the stems, which made me much 
less thirsty. 

'After a little the path became much more excit- 
ing, it skirted along the face of a rock, and was often 
so narrow that we had to walk sideways in order 
not to tumble into a precipice some hundred feet 
deep. Then we came to the moraine on the 
edge of the Glacier de Bossons, a channel filled 
with round lumps of stone and debris of all sorts. 
The ascent here was very tedious and fatiguing, 
scrambling over the large loose stones, and toiling 
through the masses of gravel. At last we reached 
the Pierre de FEchelle, a large rock, in a hollow 
of which a ladder is kept to assist in crossing the 
glacier, and here we halted to refresh ourselves 
from the contents of our knapsacks. The few 
volunteers who had accompanied us so far now 
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left US, and we started clear of all hangers-on ex- 
cept some porters whom we had hired to carry 
our packs some way farther. The real dangers 
of the ascent did not begin until we had reached 
the glacier; but the beauty of the scene was 
compensation enough for almost any amount of 
danger or fatigue. You thought the Mer de 
Gl^ce beautiful, and so it is ; but the upper por- 
tion of the Glacier de Bossons may be termed 
wildly magnificent. Cliffs and pinnacles of ice 
rise in the most fantastic forms among cre- 
vices, some mere cracks narrow enough to jump 
over, others yawning chasms of apparently im- 
measurable depth ; some impassable, some spanned 
by natural bridges of ice or snow ; here a cavern 
with gigantic icicles hanging from the roof ; there 
a wall of semi-transparent pale green ice pierced 
with windows, like a ruined castle, with wreaths 
of snow hanging ivy-like from its top.' 

* How beautiful !' said Helen ; ' I wish we 
could see all this.' 

* Didn't you have any adventure here ?' asked 
Diana, impatiently. 

* We had to cross a great many difficult cre- 
vasses. One of our bridges was a huge block of 

L 
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ice, With upright glassy sides some twenty feet 
high, which lay across a very wide and deep 
chasm. You will be surprised when I tell you 
that we did not climb over it, but walked on one 
of its perpendicular faces like flies on a pane of 
glass.' 

* How could that be done ?' asked Helen. 

* A guide went first, and, holding by one hand, 
cut holes in the ice with his axe, passing from one 
to the other as he made it, till he reached the 
other side. Nothing in the whole ascent made 
me feel so nervous as seeing him perform this 
almost incredible feat, though it was bad enough 
to follow in his slippery steps, hanging by our 
fingers and toes over the fearful abyss. There 
was, of course, much real danger here, for if 
one of the party had made a false step, several 
more must have been dragged to the bottom 
with him, as we were all tied together. We 
crossed another place in almost as singular a 
manner. A spire of ice stood in the middle of 
the crevasse, its head some feet below the level 
on which we were. The ladder was let down to 
this, and held as steady as we could while a guide 
descended. After chopping hollows to make the 
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foothold safer, he Hfted the ladder, and, placing 
it over to the other side of the crevasse, mounted. 
But as it was not long enough to reach the top 
by some feet, he had to complete the ascent by 
holes which he cut in the ice cliff. We all fol- 
lowed, the ladder being drawn back by a rope for 
the next comer as each crossed. The head of the 
pinnacle not being more than a yard in diameter, 
and very slippery, it required some nerve to 
stand and shift the ladder. Looking down, the 
bottom was lost in the blue green depths, and we 
could hear bits of ice which were thrown down 
go pat, pat, pat several times, as they bounded 
from side to side before reaching the bottom. 
Towards sunset, we reached our halting place 
for the night, on the Grand Mulcts, which are 
small conical rocks standing near the top of the 
glacier. Our nest for the night was a small 
ledge about 200 or 300 feet above the glacier 
on the lower side. A low wall of rough stones 
had been piled up by former parties to prevent 
uneasy sleepers rolling over the precipice. The 
view was splendid ; below lay Chamounix, with 
its mountains and glaciers ; behind it the Breven ; 
and far away shone the Lake of Geneva, with 
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the Jura Mountains in the distance. The whole 
scene was rosy from the setting sun. We 
had a grand supper of cold chickens, washed 
down by all sorts of wine from vin ordinaire, 
through every saint of the Bordeaux vineyards 
to Champagne. The guides became very jolly in 
consequence, and amused themselves by singing 
songs, and racing the empty bottles, throwing 
them down the slopes of the glacier, backing one 
against the other for speed, and watching the 
race with as much excitement as if they had larg-e 
sums of money depending ^on it. The event 
closed with a prayer and thanksgiving for our 
safety thus far. The good old cure officiated, 
and all joined with the greatest devotion. Then 
we retired into our sleeping^place, under an 
awning made of a sheet laid over two or three 
Alpine batons. At first, only eight or ten persons 
lay down, and I thought we should do very well, 
though packed as close as herrings in a barrel, in 
a space hardly large enough for half our number ; 
but just as I was in my first sleep, some five or 
six more guides squeezed in, disturbed our pack- 
ing, and one moving and another moving, I found 
myself at last with the cur6 across my chest and 
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three guides across my legs, so I wriggled out of 
my uncomfortable position as fast as I could, and 
passed the rest of the night nodding over the fire. 
There was something indescribably solemn in 
the dead silence all around, broken only by the 
heavy roar of the avalanches which fell from time 
to time in various directions. The night was 
perfectly calm, not a cloud or breath of wind, and 
the stars shone brightly in an almost purple sky. 
We left the rock at about two o'clock in the 
morning, marching by the light of lanterns 
carried by the guides. The sun rose as we were 
ascending the steep incline of snow which leads 
to the Grand Plateau. There was nothing par- 
ticularly interesting thus far. It was cold, and I 
was sleepy. Sometimes we crossed crevasses, as 
on the Glacier de Bossons, but generally it was a 
dull, heavy, monotonous track over softish snow, 
or a still more tiring ascent over steep slopes. 
Except a muttered word now and then from the 
leading guide, no one spoke. As the sun rose 
we brightened up, and moved with more life as 
the guides hurried us on in some parts of the 
Grand Plateau from fear of avalanches. We 
skirted along the edge of a frightful crevasse. 
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where, some twenty years previously, three guides 
had been lost, all of whom had relations in our 
party. Farther on we were stopped by another 
almost as large, but at last cotitrived to cross it 
by means of our batons and the remains of an old 
snow bridge ; that is, two lumps of congealed 
snow which stuck on the opposite edges of the 
crevasse, nearly meeting each other. Two of the 
guides left us at this point, refusing to go any 
farther. Thence we went on to the foot of the 
Rochers Rouges, where, in shelter and safe from 
the danger of avalanches, we halted for a few 
minutes. I say in shelter, because the wind was 
now blowing fresh, and peppering us with ice- 
dust, which, whipping against our faces, was by no 
means agreeable. On we went, now up steep slopes 
of ice, in which every step had to be cut by the axe, 
now over a flat or undulating plateau, and so on 
past the Rochers Rouges and the Last Rocks, from 
which we broke off fragments as trophies for our 
friends below. The Mur de la C6te, perhaps 
the most frightful portion of the ascent, was 
passed in safety. Imagine a slope of ice much 
steeper than the steepest church roof, and 
some 400 feet high, at the bottom of which. 
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in place of the church wall, you have an abyss 
of unknown depth. Fancy yourself climbing 
on that icy roof for more than half an hour, 
with a cutting wind driving the sharp bits of 
ice into your face, yourself already fatigued 
from past exertions, and suffering from the 
rarefaction of the air, and you will form a toler- 
able idea of how we were on the Mur de la C6te. 
One man let slip his Alpenstock, and in one 
moment it had whirled down the slope we had 
been so long in ascending, and fallen into the 
chasm below, and one false step would, we knew, 
make the same short work of us. Well, Tm 
getting very tired, and I think you must be the 
same, and it's getting cold, and we ought all to be 
indoors, so FU make short work of the rest. At 
length we reached the summit, and I know the 
proper thing to say would be that the wonderful 
view quite repaid us for our fatigue, etc., etc. 
But, alas ! we could see little or nothing for the 
dense cloud of sleet in our faces ; the storm 
grew thicker and thicker, and, by the guide's 
advice, we hastened to descend as quickly as 
possible ; this was much quicker work than 
ascending, for we slid down slopes in a few 
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minutes which had taken us hours to climb. 
The usual way of doing this is for the whole 
party to sit in a line, one behind the other, 
changing directions, or stopping, when necessary, 
by means of the Alpenstock, which, plunged in 
the snow, serves as a drag. So screaming, 
laughing, tumbling, we slid down, sometimes to 
within a few yards of a crevasse, then pulled up 
short, and walked to where we could cross it. 
Coming down was a very different affair alto- 
gether from going up. The ascent seemed a 
serious undertaking, besides the fatigue ; the 
descent was simply very good fun ; we had done 
our work, and had found out that it was not so 
very serious after all. The only adventures we 
had were running away from avalanches on the 
plateau ; once we got under a ledge of rock 
just in time for one of considerable size to bound 
over us. This was the only one that came at all 
near us during the journey. As we approached 
Chamounix crowds of people met us, and, as we 
entered the town, some of them insisted on carry- 
ing us ill triumph, and looking upon us in the 
light of heroes. At the hotel, also, we were made 
lions of by the ladies, who treasured up most 
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gratefully the bits of the " last rocks " that we had 
brought them. So many pieces was I asked for 
that at last I had to procure a fresh supply from 
a guide, who doubtless procured it from the 
nearest roadside. And now we must all come 
in, for it's nearly bedtime. Here's Mr. Lan- 
caster coming to look for us. Ah, young ladies, 
you won't get me to spin such a long yarn again 
in a hurry, I can tell you !' 

* I am afraid I shan't have the chance,' said 
Helen, * as you go away to-morrow. Thank you 
very much for telling us this one.' 




CHAPTER XIII 



JANES CONFESSION. 




EXT morning the Ardens started at 
an early hour for Martigny, having 
arranged to go thither by the beauti- 
ful pass called the THe Noire, The Lancasters 
intended following the same route the day after, 
but as they meant to sleep at the little inn on the 
top of the pass, and the others were going straight 
on, they did not expect to meet again. Helen 
and her father had a lovely day for the expedition, 
and thoroughly enjoyed the beautiful scenery 
through which they passed. On emerging from 
the arched passage, cut actually through the 
rocks, a few yards from where the little inn 
stands, what was their astonishment to see Diana 
Arden running to meet them. 

* What ! you have stopped here after all then ? ' 
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exclaimed Helen. ' I thought you were so 
anxious to get on.' 

- * Oh, such a sad thing has happened! Poor 
Jane has broken her arm. The mule she was 
riding began to kick violently, just as we arrived 
here yesterday, and threw her off on to her left 
arm. We sent to Martigny instantly for a doctor, 
but he was out at the time, and did not get over 
here until this morning. He has set her arm, 
and says she mustn't think of moving for three or 
four days at least ; he thinks she may then be 
carried as far as Martigny carefully in a chaise 
€i porteurs. So as we can't leave the poor thing 
alone, here we are in this wretched little hole of 
an inn for that time.' 

* Poor Jane !' said Helen, * I am so sorry for 
her. What dreadful pain she must have suffered, 
and will still suffer, I should think ! I am very 
sorry for you all as well, as I know how anxious 
you were to get nearer home.' 

* Yes,' said Di, dejectedly. * It's a great bore, 
and the worst of it is that Julia is so cross. What 
we shall do with her all the time I can't imagine. 
If she found Chamounix dull, what will she find 
this place, where the only book is the very greasy 
one in which the travellers' names are entered ?' 
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* Let US hope that she will make the best of it 
with poor Jane so ill,' said Mr. Lancaster, who 
was inclined to think Diana somewhat hard on 
her sister. On arriving at the inn, however, he 
was obliged to confess that he was mistaken, for 
Julia's grumblings and lamentations on her own 
account were loud and unceasing. Had shebeen 
younger, or an older acquaintance, Mr. Lancaster 
would have spoken to her about her selfishness ; as 
it was, he did the best he could for Mr. Arden and 
Diana's comfort, by proposing that Julia should 
accompany Helen and himself to Thun, whither 
they intended travelling by way of the Gemmi 
Pass. ' You are going to Vevay,' he added, * and 
it would be easy enough for Miss Arden to join 
you there by the diligence.' 

Julia was delighted at the proposal, Mr. Arden 
and Diana more relieved than they would have 
liked to have confessed, but poor Helen looked 
the picture of dismay. 

* Oh, papa!' she exclaimed directly they were 
alone, almost with tears in her eyes, * how could 
you ask Julia to come with us ?' 

* I am very sorry that you should be annoyed 
with her, my darling, but the discomfort will only 
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be for a few days. We are bound to help each 
other, you know, and I could see it would be the 
best thing to^do for poor Arden and Diana. It 
will be miserable enough for them at this wretched 
little inn, without having to bear with Miss 
Julia's vagaries in the way of temper.' 

* Yes, but, papa, it 's Mr. Arden's fault, he 
' shouldn't have spoilt her so dreadfully, and he 

shouldn't give way to her now like he does.' 

* You are too young to judge others, Helen ; 
and, besides, we have nothing to do with that 
part of the business ; so put up with your 
crumpled rose-leaf, my child, and let us set a 
good example to Julia by making the best of 
our small miseries.' 

* She isn't likely to think that it is a misery for 
us,' grumbled on Helen. * I daresay she thinks 
we are the ones obliged — oh dear !' 

' Poor Helen ! how badly she is treated. What 
with Bella Lee and Julia Arden, I'm afraid she 
won't have had any pleasure in her trip abroad.' 

* Now, papa, you are very unkind to laugh 
at me; but you don't know how disagreeable 
Julia is.' 

* But I do know that my little girl is not 
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selfish, and that she won't make every one 
around- her uncomfortable because she is afraid 
of being made so herself for a few days.' 

* No, that she won't,' said Helen, recovering 
her good temper. * Why, I should be as bad as 
Julia then. Give me a kiss, papa. There, I'm 
all right now.' 

* Proof against all the fretful Julias in the 
world, eh ? That's well, otherwise I should be 
in as bad a plight as poor Arden. It's a sad 
pity, certainly,' he added, sotto voce, * that people 
will take the trouble to spoil their children.' 

* How is Jane this evening ?' asked Mr. Arden, 
when they separated for the night. 

* Still in great pain,' answered Diana. I have 
just seen her and given her her medicine, and I 
hope she will soon go to sleep.' 

Jane, however, was suffering more pain than 
Diana was aware of, and, in the middle of the 
night, Helen was awakened by loud moans and 
groans, which at first seemed to her to come from 
some one in the room. Somewhat startled, she 
sat up in bed to listen, and then discovered that 
the noise came from the adjoining room, which 
the poor woman occupied. 
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* What dreadful pain she must be in !^ thought 
Helen ; * I must see if I can do anything for her ;' 
and, having slipped on her dressing-gown, she 
opened the door quietly, so as not to disturb 
any one else, and entered Jane's room. 

There was a night light burning, and she could 
see the poor woman sitting up in bed groaning 
with pain. 

* I am afraid you are suffering very much,' said 
Helen, approaching the bed, and speaking in a 
soothing tone. * Can I get you anything, Jane ?' 

' No, Miss, Fm nearly mad with the pain. It will 
kill me ; I shall die, I know I shall ;' and she 
looked up excitedly into Helen's face, who replied, 
* Oh no, Jane ; you mustn't think that. People 
seldom die of broken arms, you know.' 

* But mine was so long before it was set, and I 
feel so queer in my head ; and oh, I'm sure this 
pain will kill me ! ' 

* Your head feels funny from your fall, and from 
all the pain you have had,' said Helen, trying to 
reassure her. * Do try and lie down, and perhaps 
you might get a little sleep, which would be so 
good for you.' 

* No, Miss,' moaned Jane. * I couldn't sleep 
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with this burning pain. Don't leave me/ she 
entreated, * I can't bear to be alone, I see all kinds 
of faces round me, and Fm so frightened/ 

Helen began to be rather alarmed at her 
manner, it was so wild, and she seemed in such 
a feverish state. ' I won't leave you,' she said 
gently, * unless you would like me to call Miss 
Diana or Mr. Arden.' 

' No, no !' exclaimed Jane vehemently. * Don't 
call them. Stay here. Miss Helen, please ; I want 
to tell you something.' 

' Yes, I will stay, if you will promise to be quiet, 
and not excite yourself/ replied Helen, sitting 
down by her side. But Jane would talk. 

* I want to tell you something, Miss Helen,' she 
repeated. * I must tell you, for I have been lying 
here thinking how awful it would be to die, and 
no one know the truth.' 

* The truth of what, Jane ?' asked Helen, again 
alarmed at her manner, and fearing she was 
wandering in her mind, but thinking it best to 
humour her by letting her speak. 

* About little Arthur,' half whispered Jane. 
* Did Miss Rivers tell you why he died ?' 

' Yes.' 
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* Poor thing ! she fancies she made the mistake 
that night in the medicine, but she didn't. . It was 
my fault. I didn't know she had put the right 
bottle on the table, I thought it was still Mrs. 
Arden's cough mixture there, and I changed the 
bottles. I was half stupefied with want of rest 
at the time, it is true. When, next morning, I 
found out the mistake, I nearly dropped. Miss 
Rivers heard me cry out, but she thought she had 
made the mistake ; and when I saw that, I didn't 
undeceive her, and I let Mr. Arden think the 
same, for I was afraid to tell. I knew I should 
lose my place, and perhaps never get another, 
and so — ' 

' Oh, Jane, Jane !' cried out Helen, forgetting all 
caution in her indignation, * how could you be so 
wicked ? If you only knew what poor Miss 
Rivers has suffered all this time.' 

* Oh, Miss Helen, I know now how wrong, how 
wicked, I have been ; but I haven't been happy, 
no, not a moment, I haven't. Miss Helen, will 
you pray for me ?' 

* Yes,' said Helen, her heart beating very fast, 
but trying to speak quietly as she saw how 
feverish and excited Jane was becoming. * But 
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now I shall go away unless you will He down 
and cease speaking. Drink some of this nice cool 
lemonade. To-morrow you shall tell me more, 

and talk to papa/ she was about to add, but 

stopped in time, as she remembered the idea might 
alarm the poor woman in her present state. 

* But will you tell Miss Rivers ; will you pro- 
mise to write and tell her to-morrow, and ask her 
to forgive me ?^ 

' Yes, indeed, I will,' said Helen earnestly, and 
after a great many more entreaties Jane was 
induced to lie down, and being quiet from sheer 
exhaustion, she at length, to Helen's great relief, 
obtained a little sleep, which, although short and 
troubled, was better than none at all. It was a 
weary watch for the little girl ; but although she 
might easily have awakened Diana or Julia, who 
slept in the next room, or even have called 
Marjorie to take her place, she was too unselfish to 
do so, and she knew that Jane, under the circum- 
stances, would rather have her than any of the 
others. So, wrapped in a large shawl, she sat on 
watching her uneasy slumbers, and thinking over all 
that she had heard ; rejoicing that Miss Rivers need 
no longer blame herself sorrowing for poor Jane, 
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but Still very thankful that she had had the courage 
to confess her fault. Life at a Swiss inn begins 
early, and is ushered in with extreme noise, and 
Helen did not wonder that Jane could sleep no 
longer when once the banging of doors and clatter 
of human tongues had begun. The little sleep 
she had obtained, however, had done her good ; 
she was in less pain, and much less excited. At 
her request, Helen was induced to return to her 
room, and lie down for a little while before 
dressing. She was, however, too much excited 
to rest, and as soon as she thought her father 
would be awake, she dressed herself, and going to 
his room, told him all that had happened, feeling, 
as she did so, a weight of responsibility taken off 
her mind. It had been a trying night for one so 
young, and Mr. Lancaster was not sorry when, 
at the end of her story, the poor little girl's over- 
wrought feelings found vent in a good fit of 
crying. He promised to see Jane, and would 
have put off their journey till the next day, had he 
not seen an evident disinclination on Helen's part 
to remain; so that, taking all things into con- 
sideration, it seemed best to adhere to their 
former plan. 
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Now that she had eased her mind by her 
confession to Helen, Jane was more at rest, and 
when the doctor came he saw nothing in her state 
to cause alarm, and comforted her considerably 
by repeating over and over again in his broken 
English, ' Mees not fear. Mees arm soon be 
well/ Mr. Lancaster visited her before he left, 
and she gave him a full account of the matter. 
It appeared that her toothache had returned 
worse than ever, when she entered little Arthur's 
room for the night She was distracted by the 
pain, and also half stupefied with the quantity of 
opiates she had applied externally and internally, 
in her efforts to obtain relief. Knowing how 
much in want of rest Miss Rivers herself was, she 
unfortunately, although with a good motive, de- 
termined to conceal her sufferings. 

When about to give the medicine to the child, 
she fancied, from the shape and size of the bottle, 
and from the contents being untouched, that it 
was her mistress's cough mixture which she 
herself had brought from the chemist. Seeing 
another bottle on the mantelshelf from which a 
little had been taken, she concluded that that was 
the right one. Jane said she did glance at the 
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labels; but the pain she was in, her confused 
head, and the imperfect light in the room, misled 
her, and caused the fatal mistake. All she could 
say in extenuation of her fault was, that she never 
would have thought of concealment had not Miss 
Rivers at once supposed the mistake to have been 
caused by her own carelessness. Then Jane said 
the temptation was too great to be resisted, she 
yielded to it, and afterwards, although the re- 
proaches of her conscience were dreadful to bear, 
she could not find courage to tell the truth, and 
every day made it more and more difficult to do 
so. She thought that when Miss Rivers left 
England she should have felt more at peace, but 
it was not so ; and at length she left Mrs. Arden's 
service on the plea of ill health : no false excuse 
this ; for her conscience had given her no rest by 
day or by night, and she was worn to a shadow. 
Her mistress thinking a complete change would 
be good for her, recommended her as a travelling 
maid to her young cousins, Julia and Diana 
Arden ; and Jane, welcoming the idea of new 
scenes and new companions, was very thankful 
to be engaged by them. For a while the novelty 
of travelling and Julia's whims diverted her 
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mind from her misery, but Helen's mention of 
Miss Rivers at Chamounix brought it all back 
again, and made her more wretched than ever. 
Then came her accident, and the fear of dying 
made her resolve to tell Helen the truth — a reso- 
lution which she would have carried into effect 
next morning had not Helen come into her room 
that night. Mr. Lancaster told her that of course 
the whole story must be made known to Mr. 
Arden, to Miss Rivers, and to her former 
master ; but he thought it advisable that no 
one else should be told. Her father knew that 
Helen might be implicitly trusted, and that when 
once she had written to Miss Rivers, and re- 
ceived her answer, she would never renew the 
subject. When Mr. Lancaster had finished tell- 
ing Mr. Arden the story, he said, * And now, it 
remains with you to decide whether you will 
keep Jane on in your service. She has erred 
greatly, it is true ; but I really believe her to be 
repentant now/ 

' I will talk to her about it when she has 
recovered a little,' replied Mr. Arden. * I think, 
however, that I shall keep her. She has suffered 
severely for her fault, and will not, I should 
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think, ever lose the remembrance of it, or of her 
fatal carelessness. Besides, I could not consci- 
entiously recommend her to any one else, know- 
ing what I do, without telling the whole story ; 
and I doubt if any one would take her under 
these circumstances.' 

* I . think you will act both wisely and kindly, 
in giving her another trial,' replied Mr. Lancaster. 
* Helen begged me to ask you to do so.* 

* Poor little thing !' said Mr. Arden, * I hope 
she is not upset by this business ?' 

* Well, she is rather, I fear. It was unfortu- 
nate that it should all have happened in the night, 
as she lost her rest, besides being very much ex- 
cited. However, it will all have a good effect 
upon her in the end, no doubt. I am sure she 
will never give any medicine carelessly, and she 
will have seen the misery and guilt occasioned 
by concealing the truth.' 

* I don't think she needs the latter lesson,' said 
Mr. Arden. * I think I never saw so open and 
truthful a countenance, excepting, perhaps, my 
Diana's. She never can keep anything to her- 
self for two minutes together, not even when it is 
necessary to do so.' 
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' Helen can keep a secret very well,' said her 
father. ' For instance, it appears that Miss 
Rivers told her at Basle about this poor little 
boy's death, blaming herself as the cause. This, 
Helen never told me until this morning, not be- 
cause she was forbidden to speak of it, but be- 
cause she felt it had been told her in confidence, 
and that Miss Rivers naturally would not like it 
talked about.' 





CHAPTER XIV. 



THE JOURNEY TO THUN. 



j N the middle of the day the Lancasters 
and Julia started for Martigny, at 
which place they were to spend the 
night. For some time they followed a steep 
path on the side of the mountain, which, covered 
with dark forests, gives the name of T^te Noire, 
or ' Black Head,' to the pass. Looking back, 
beautiful peeps of the valleys and snowy moun- 
tains could be caught, while below them the 
torrent of the Trient was heard rushing along, 
making a deafening noise. The scene altogether 
was one of great beauty, but it was thrown away 
on Helen that day ; her head ached, and her 
thoughts were full of poor Jane and Miss Rivers. 
She had not yet written to the latter, and she felt 
that until this had been done her mind would not 
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be at rest. Mr. Lancaster, seeing she would 
like to be quiet, said very little to her ; he and 
Julia talked together as well as the noise and 
narrow path would permit, and Helen rode on in 
front, deep in thought. 

' Now for some tea and bed, Helen,' said her 
father, as he lifted her off the mule at the door of 
the hotel at Martigny. * I am sure you are 
dreadfully tired.' 

* I am rather, dear papa ; but you will let me 
write to Miss Rivers to-night ?' 

' Take my advice, and put it off till to-morrow,' 
replied Mr. Lancaster. * You are only fit for 
bed now.' 

* Very well,' said Helen, rather unwillingly ; but 
she yielded to her father's wishes, and was soon 
comfortably settled in bed, and before long fast 
asleep, dreaming of her Scottish home. 

Next morning the letter was written, and sent 
to Miss Rivers, accompanied by a few lines from 
Mr. Lancaster. This done, the carriage came 
round to the door, and they set off in it for the 
Baths of Leuk. The drive through the valley of 
the Rhone was pleasant, and the country pretty, 
although rather tame until the village of Leuk 
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was reached. Then the character of the scenery 
changed, and for the next seven or eight miles 
they drove through a beautiful gorge, up a very 
hilly road cut along the side of the mountain. 
However, it was rather a tedious ending to a long 
journey, as the horses seldom went beyond a 
foot's pace, and none of the party were sorry 
when the cliffs and white hotels of Leukerbad 
appeared in view. There was little time for 
lionising that evening, so the following day was 
devoted to the sights of the place. First and 
foremost of these must be placed the Great Bath, 
in which people of both sexes can be seen from 
morning to night, bobbing up and down to 
their chins in the warm water, like so many 
potatoes steaming in a pot ! They all wear long 
woollen dresses, and are provided with floating 
wooden tables on which to place their books, 
work, snuff-boxes, tea-cups, chess, cards, or what 
they please. Underneath the water are benches 
for those who wish to sit down. Helen and 
Julia were much amused at this novel sight, for 
these good people submit to be made one of the 
lions of the town, and strangers are invariably 
taken to see * le grand bainl the first thing on 
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arriving. It is really very droll to see all the 
different heads emerging from the water, each 
face wearing a different expression ; and one is 
apt to forget that they are human beings, and to 
consider them in the light of puppets placed there 
on purpose to give amusement. At least, so 
Helen seemed to think, for she laughed so long 
and heartily at the funny exhibition, that Julia, 
much shocked, was compelled to call her to 
order ; and Mr. Lancaster, feeling very much 
inclined to follow Helenas example, to suggest 
that they should leave the baths for the present. 
The next thing to be seen was the ' ladders.' 
The nearest village to Leukerbad is Albinen, 
situated at the top of a high cliff. There is no 
direct road to it, and the only way by which the 
inhabitants of the two villages can communicate 
is by ascending and descending the precipitous 
face of the cliff, by the aid of several short ladders 
which are fastened by hooked iron sticks into the 
crevices of the rocks. Many of these ladders are 
broken, and very rickety ; yet at all seasons and 
at all hours, men, women, and children, encum- 
bered with heavy burdens, clamber up and down 
them. The danger would not seem so great 
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were they placed close to each other, but one or 
two are some distance off from the others, and 
there is a large space of rock between them. 
The Lancasters were fortunate enough to see a 
little girl descending from Albinen. She could 
not have been more than eight years of age, and 
carried a large bundle, but not one false step did 
she make for all that ; as sure-footed as a little 
goat, she scrambled on, arriving at the bottom 
safe and sound. Helen stopped her as she was 
running off to Leukerbad, and asked if she wasn't 
afraid to venture up and down by herself. The 
little thing laughed at the idea of fear in con- 
nexion with the ladders, and told Helen that she 
should not return until quite late in the evening, 
when the bundle she was carrying would have 
increased to twice its size. At dinner Helen and 
Julia recognised a great many faces they had 
seen in the bath, and the former was greatly 
disconcerted when a gentleman seated next to 
her said quietly, * I saw you, mademoiselle, at 
the bath to-day. How very much amused you 
were with us all ! Did we look such great frights 
then ?' 

' I am afraid I must have appeared very rude,' 
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replied Helen, in the best French she could 
muster up, blushing very much at her laughter 
having been observed, and not quite certain 
whether the old Frenchman appreciated the 
amusement he had occasioned. 

After dinner Mr. Lancaster engaged horses for 
the morrow, to take them over the Gemmi Pass, 
part of which lies among the steep mountains 
which surround Leukerbad. Until you are close 
to the cliffs, it is almost impossible to believe that 
there is any path at all, but by degrees a dark 
zig-zag line is seen wending up among the rocks, 
a narrow and dangerous path enough ; but with 
common care mules and horses pass along it in 
perfect safety. The road has been most ingeni- 
ously made, quarried out of the solid rock, and 
projects in terraces overhanging each other, so 
that it is only now and then that you can see the 
path any distance before you. Julia rode to the 
commencement of the pass, and then, taking 
fright at the dangerous-looking ascent, insisted 
on dismounting and walking. After some time, 
Mr. Lancaster prevailed on her to ride again for 
a short while ; for, knowing how unaccustomed 
she was to walking, he feared she would be quite 
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knocked up. But at every turn of the road she 
shrieked and screamed in such a foolish manner, 
that he was compelled to let her get off the horse. 
The others rode, even Marjorie, who was a brave 
little Scotch lassie, afraid of nothing. It must be 
confessed that Helen felt a little nervous at one 
very narrow part of the path, when her mule had 
to stand close to the edge of the precipice, to 
allow some other mules who were coming down 
the pass to go by ; but she kept her fears to her- 
self, only entreating the guide to keep firm hold 
of the rein, which he did, and the long train of 
animals went by .in safety. The top of the pass 
was at length reached, and the beautiful view of 
the Alps, rising up into a series of pyramidal 
peaks, one above the other, beyond the valley of 
the Rhone, was seen to perfection, and fully en- 
joyed. By all, that is to say, but Julia, who at 
this period declared herself completely knocked 
up by her fatiguing walk ; fretful, complaining, and 
half crying, she was again placed on the horse 
and taken to the little inn, from which they were not 
then very far. Here they were delayed by her 
for some time, for she really was very tired ; and 
a fit of hysterics, in which she had indulged, had 
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made her head ache, and increased her fatigue. 
This was the first trouble they had had with her 
since leaving the Tete Noire. Up to the present 
time everything had been rose-coloured, and 
Helen and she had got on extremely well to- 
gether. Now, owing to the fatigue and fright, 
everything was wrong with her, and no one could 
be more troublesome and disagreeable than she 
was. At one time Mr. Lancaster almost de- 
spaired of continuing the journey that day ; but 
at length, by dint of great good-humour and tact 
on his and Helen's part, Julia was brought into a 
more sensible frame of mind, and consented to 
proceed as far as Kandersteg, a small village 
picturesquely situated at the other side of the 
Gemmi Pass. Here they passed the night in a 
charming little inn, built in the style of a Swiss 
cottage. To her great delight, Julia heard that 
the remainder of the journey to Thun would be 
performed in a carriage, along a level road. 
This piece of intelligence completely restored her 
good temper for the time being, greatly to the 
comfort of the others. 

Next morning, before starting for Thun, the 
innkeeper told them that there was a very pretty 
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waterfall close at hand worth visiting. So having 
some time to spare, and all being willing, they set 
off to see it. A little flaxen-haired daughter of 
the landlord s was desired by her father to show 
the way, and, accompanied by a large New- 
foundland dog, she ran on in front, every now 
and then turning round with a shy smile to see if 
they were following. After a short, hot, dusty 
walk along the road, they turned into a meadow, 
where, to her delight, Helen found a quantity of 
bright blue gentians growing. She was soon 
eagerly gathering them, in spite of Julia's aston- 
ishment that she could care to stop and pick 
flowers in such a hot sun. Little Marie, the 
guide, probably thought the small gentians not 
worth gathering, for running off to a little dis- 
tance, she returned with a bunch of flaming 
yellow dandelions, which, with a look of shy 
pleasure, she offered to Julia. Miss Arden, 
however, refused them, telling her in German 
to throw the ugly flowers away; but Helen, 
noticing the poor little girl's crestfallen face, 
held out her hand for the flowers, and, with a 
smile, asked if she might have them. 

* Quite right, Helen,' said her father ; * I am 

N 
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glad you didn't let her throw them away; the 
poor little girls feelings would have been hurt, 
for she meant to give pleasure/ 

Julia coloured, and said she thought it very 
unlikely that a child like that should have such 
acute feelings. 

* I don't agree with you,' said Mr. Lancaster ; 
* but whether or no, it is as well to err on the 
right side ;' and to this J ulia made no reply. 

A little roughish scrambling brought them to 
the top of the hill from which the waterfall was 
seen. Sitting on the grass opposite it, they 
watched it come tumbling down from its rocky 
bed into the torrent beneath, enjoying the cool 
spray with which every now and then their faces 
were sprinkled. Meanwhile, little Marie and the 
dog were having great romps together, and innu- 
merable stones and sticks were thrown down the 
hill, as far as her little arms would permit, for 
him to fetch. But sometimes Bias, that was his 
name, wouldn't give up the stone or stick, and 
then the two had a regular struggle together — 
Marie shouting and screaming with glee, her 
little hands tugging at his mouth, and Bias 
rolling on the grass growling in play. She was 
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generally victorious, and then she would punish 
him by sitting on his plaything, and pretending 
she didn't mean to throw it down the hill again ; 
upon which Bias, without any ceremony, would 
do his best to overturn his small mistress, and get 
it away by force, never however losing his good 
temper for a mgment. Helen was watching the 
two, laughing heartily at their antics, when sud- 
denly her mirth was checked, for little Marie, in 
throwing the stone down the hill, lost her balance, 
and, unable to recover herself, fell over the edge 
and rolled over and over nearly to the bottom, 
where fortunately a large piece of projecting rock 
saved her from falling into the torrent. 

* Don't attempt to follow me, children,' said Mr. 
Lancaster, who also saw the accident, and, jump- 
ing up, immediately began scrambling down the 
least steep side of the declivity, to the spot 
where the child lay. Julia commenced scream- 
ing out for help, but Helen, though trembling 
with fear both for her father and for the child, 
did not utter a sound. She longed to follow him, 
and with difficulty restrained herself from doing 
so. To one of Mr. Lancaster's age the descent 
was no easy one, and his weak ankle rendered it 
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Still more difficult. Helen's eyes never wandered 
from him as he slowly made his way down. Every 
moment she feared that his foot would slip ; but 
at length, with a deep-drawn sigh of thankfulness, 
she saw him arrive in safety. And then, for the 
first time, she noticed that Bias was lying by the 
side of his little mistress, protecting her, as it 
were, until better help could come. He began to 
whine and cry as Mr. Lancaster took the little 
girl in his arms, and followed him slowly up the 
hill with his head hanging down, looking the 
picture of misery. You can fancy that if the 
descent was difficult, the ascent, with a child to 
carry, was still more so. 

* Oh, he will never be able to get up !' thought 
Helen, in an agony, as she watched her father's 
slow and almost imperceptible progress. 

* Shall I run for help ?' said Julia, whose 
screams Helen had soon stopped. * There is no 
one in sight, but I think I could find my way 
back to the inn.' 

* Yes, do,' answered the other. * Why didn't 
we think of it before ! Make haste.' 

The noise of the waterfall was too great for 
Mr. Lancaster to make Helen hear, if he had 
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called out, although the distance between them 
was not very great. She saw him look up once 
and wave his hand to her as though to reassure 
her, but she also saw that he found it more and 
more difficult to climb up the precipitous hill 
again, encumbered as he was. 

As far as she could make out, the child ap- 
peared hurt by her fall, and quite unable to help 
herself; but, to her inexpressible relief, Helen 
saw her lift her head once or twice, which showed 
she was alive. Very, very slowly Mr. Lancaster 
was climbing up, when Helen heard voices 
behind her, and turning round saw that Julia 
was close at hand with two men, one being the 
innkeeper and father of little Marie. The poor 
man was evidently much frightened about his 
little daughter, and hurried down the hill to 
where she and Mr. Lancaster were. It was not 
long, then, before all, including old Bias, were 
safely at the top again. Happily little Marie 
was only very much bruised and shaken. It had, 
however, been a narrow escape, for only the large 
stone had saved her from falling into the stream. 

* You had better carry her home at once, and 
put her to bed,' said Mr. Lancaster to the father. 
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who was alternately fondling his little girl and 
pouring out grateful thanks to him for his timely- 
help ; while Marie, frightened and in tears, was 
calling out piteously to be taken to her mother. 
Poor Bias looked very crestfallen as he followed 
them home, and seemed to think that he had been 
the cause of the accident 

* Oh, papa, have you hurt yourself ?' asked 
Helen anxiously, as he seated himself on the 
grass as if in pain. 

* My ankle is a little painful, darling ; but if I 
rest here for a few^ moments, I daresay it will be 
all right. It was hard work for an old fellow like 
me getting up that hill, without the use of my 
hands to help me on. Thank God, the poor little 
girl was not more hurt ! I was terribly frightened 
when I first took her up, she was so pale and 
still ; however, she was only stunned for the 
moment. Well, we must be going back,' he con- 
tinued, after a few minutes, looking at his watch, 
* the carriage must be at the door already. Help 
me up, Helen. Ah ! I wish I had brought my 
stick, it would have helped me home nicely.' 

* Let me fetch it for you, I won't be long,* cried 
Helen; and off she darted quick as lightning, 
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returning in an incredibly short time with the 
stick, by the aid of which Mr. Lancaster was 
enabled to walk back to the inn, where the car- 
riage was already waiting for them. On inquir- 
ing for little Marie, they heard that she had gone 
to bed ; for, although she had sustained no actual 
injury, yet her fall had made her feel ill for the 
time, and it was as well to keep her quiet. 

Bias was lying outside the door with a very 
rueful countenance at being separated from his 
little mistress. And when Helen patted his 
head, and wished him good-bye, he only gave 
her a very feeble wag of his tail in reply, and 
allowed the carriage to drive off without even a 
solitary bark, so downhearted was the poor old 
dog. 




CHAPTER XV. 



OLD FRIENDS AGAIN. 



N arriving at Thun, our travellers found 
several letters waiting for them at the 
hotel. Among them was one for 
Helen from Miss Rivers. She wrote thus : — 




* My dearest Helen, — May God bless you for 
having been the means of relieving my heart 
from the dreadful weight of misery and self- 
reproach which pressed upon it ! I cannot write 
much to-day, for, as you can well imagine, your 
unexpected news has agitated me not a little. 
But, in the midst of my own selfish joy, I feel 
most keenly for poor Jane. Her mental suffer- 
ings all these months must have been fearful, for 
not only had she (judging by my own feelings) 
the misery of self-reproach to endure, but the 
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heavy weight of deceit as well. Let me know, 
dear Helen, when you hear of her again. I 
should be glad to know that she is recovering 
from her accident, and also that she is not going 
to lose her situation. When she is quite re- 
covered, arid I know her direction, I will write to 
her myself, as you seem to think it would be a 
comfort to her to know that I forgive her. In- 
deed I do.' 

There was little else contained in the letter ; 
evidently Miss Rivers' heart was too full for 
words, and Helen could not wonder at it. 

Julia received a letter from her sister, speaking 
favourably of Jane, who, the doctor said, might 
travel on the morrow (the day after she wrote), 
and they therefore expected to reach Vevay in 
three days' time, and hoped Julia would not delay 
in joining them there ; for, wrote Diana — 

* We are more anxious than ever now to get 
home, and papa has determined to do so, not- 
withstanding painters and paperers. You can 
imagine that it has not been over lively in this 
little dull hole of an inn ; but happily the weather 
has been fine, and we have amused ourselves as 
best we could out of doors. Our sole excitement 
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has been in the arrival and departure of the 
different parties of people from Chamounix and 
Martigny ; but they have been chiefly of the hum- 
drum order, and so were not of much use to us. 
Now and then they have done or said something 
supremely ridiculous, and made donkeys of them- 
selves, for which we were infinitely obliged ; but, 
alas ! these instances have been few and far be- 
tween, and dear old daddy and I have had very 
little to laugh at. 

* Jane is getting on wonderfully, and has really 
borne the pain very patiently. Tell Helen she 
considers her little short of an angel, because, I 
suppose, she sat up with her the other night — 
a proceeding, however, which I considered very 
unangelic, tell her, as she had no business to bear 
all the fatigue and to let me sleep on in peace. 
I haven't forgiven her for it yet. I hope the 
poor little thing was not dreadfully knocked up at 
the end of the journey next day. We shall be 
glad to hear how you have been enjoying your- 
self. Papas love and mine. — Ever your affec- 
tionate sister, Diana Arden.' 

When the girls had finished reading their 
letters, Mr. Lancaster told Helen that he feared 
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one of his would be the means of disappointing 
her of a great deal of pleasure. 

* Why, papa; is anything the matter?' she 
asked. 

* Not exactly, dear ; but I find that my pre- 
sence is necessary in London on some matters of 
money business, which I thought could have 
been postponed for two months or so, but which 
I now find must be attended to sooner. So we 
must, I fear, give up returning by Munich and 
Dresden.* 

* Well, anyhow, we shall have had a delightful 
trip,' said Helen, trying to speak cheerfully, but 
feeling very much disappointed nevertheless. 
* When shall we have to start, papa ?' 

* Oh, we have yet another fortnight before 
we need turn our heads homewards.' 

* Another fortnight ! I am so glad ! I was 
afraid we should have to set off to-morrow. 
Then we shall still see Interlachen, the Stau- 
bach, and Lauterbrunnen ?' 

* Yes,' replied her father, * and Zurich also. 
And as we shall now return through France 
instead of Germany, you will see Paris, Helen, 
which will compensate for some of your losses/ 
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* Indeed it will. What I most regret are the 
pictures at Munich and Dresden ; but it can't be 
helped.' 

* I daresay we shall come abroad some of these 
days again/ said Mr. Lancaster, walking up to 
the window and looking out ; * and then ' — * Why, 
Helen !' he exclaimed, suddenly interrupting 
himself, * look out there in the garden, surely 
that child with all those furbelows on her dress 
is Bella Lee !^ 

* Bella Lee !' cried Helen, running to the 
window. * Yes, it must be, I declare ! I sup- 
pose that tall boy is her brother.' 

* No doubt. It would be about the time for 
his holidays. Let us go down and surprise them.' 

It was Bella beyond doubt; Helen might 
mistrust her eyes, but her ears could never be 
mistaken in that little querulous voice which, 
long before they reached her, could be heard 
begging her brother not to tease, and to give her 
back a box of sugarplums he had taken from her 
in fun. 

* Gerald, don^t be so ill-natured ; give it me 
back. You've no business to tease me so. I'll 
tell mamma if you go on so.' 
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' Poor little thing ! It shall wear long clothes, 
and a bib, and little woollen-knitted socks, and be 
treated like a baby, and play with its little toys, 
and suck its little lollipops, it shall ; and nobody 
shan't tease it, no, or take away its pretty things ; 
no, they shan't ;^ and all the time he was tantaliz- 
ing Bella by holding the box up very high above 
her head, pretending every now and then to eat 
some of the largest bon-bons. 

* Don't, Gerald, I wish you had never come. 
You are very un — unkind. I wish I hadn't a 
brother, I do / and Bella's ready tears burst forth. 

* Now, Bella,' said her brother, tossing the box 
to her, and dropping his bantering tone, speaking 
very gravely, FU just tell you my opinion, 
you're the veriest baby in the world ; the most 
spoilt, disagreeable, peevish, provoking — * 

* Gently,' said a voice behind him, * this is 
scarcely the soft answer that turneth away wrath.' 

Gerald turned round angrily, while Bella, her 
tears suddenly arrested, recognised Mr. Lancaster 
with a cry of joy, and the next moment had 
thrown her arms round Helen's neck in a tumult 
of surprise and delight. Then Mr. Lancaster 
introduced himself to Gerald, and as they walked 
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on together, said, smiling, * I ought to apologize 
for preaching to you before I knew you, but — ' 

*OhI' interrupted the boy, with a shy laugh, 
* you were quite right. I was rather . pitching 
into Bella ; but it does rile me so when she goes 
off into fits of crying for nothing.' 

* I would try and not provoke her,* said Mr. 
Lancaster. * Poor child, she is more to be pitied 
than blamed !' 

' Yes, I know, but I can't help teasing some- 
times. I think she's all right now, however,' 
looking back at his sister, who, hand in hand with 
Helen, was following them, laughing and talking 
away most merrily. 

* Yes, she and Helen are old friends. You 
know we met your father and mother at Lucerne 
a month or so ago. They then talked of going 
to Geneva, so that it is an unexpected pleasure 
meeting them here.' 

* Yes, they were still thinking of Geneva when 
I joined them at Lucerne ; but I thought it would 
be so slow there, not half as jolly as Interlachen, 
where some of the fellows at my dame's are, that 
I persuaded them to go there instead, and we are 
only here en route.* 
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* We are also on our way to Interlachen, but 
only for a flying visit, I regret to say, as I am 
unexpectedly compelled to return to England 
very shortly/ At this moment Mr. Lee joined 
them, very pleased but not surprised to see the 
Lancasters, as he had already heard of their 
arrival at the hotel. Finding the elders inclined 
to discuss drier subjects than he cared for, Gerald 
left them, and joined the children, as he called 
them — an epithet which Helen would have indig- 
nantly resented on her own account had she 
heard it. He found them seated on a bench 
under a shady tree, Helen showing Bella her 
pretty new watch, and telling her about the 
Ardens, and of everything they had seen and 
done since leaving Lucerne. Gerald having pro- 
mised * not to tease,' was also allowed to listen, 
which he did for some time, until tired of lying 
on the grass ; and finding Helen had nothing more, 
to say, * Bella having squeezed everything out of 
her,' as he said, he began to find it somewhat 
* slow,' and walked off in search of fresh amuse- 
ment. 

A day or two passed away pleasantly at Thun. 
There is nothing to see in the town, but the 
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shores of the lake are very pretty, and even 
grand in some parts where the giants of the 
Bernese Alps can be seen. When Julia Arden 
set off for Vevay, Mr. Lancaster and Helen 
accompanied the Lees to Interlachen. Helen 
thought the dazzling, glittering Jungfrau, that 
queen of Swiss mountains, more beautiful than 
anything she had yet seen in Switzerland. To 
poor Mrs. Lee, however, it was a source of per- 
petual worry, for Gerald had announced his 
determination to ascend it with two other Eton 
fellows. Tears and entreaties were showered 
upon him by Mrs. Lee, but in vain ; for the boy, 
although possessing many good qualities, was 
both wilful and headstrong, and, it must be con- 
fessed, slightly selfish, the effect of injudicious 
spoiling, and having obtained his father's consent, 
he paid not the slightest attention to his mother s 
fears and tears. At that time, very few had ever 
attempted to tread the smooth white surface of 
the mountain, so that Mrs. Lee was not perhaps 
unnaturally timid. No harm fortunately came of 
the expedition ; the boys, accompanied by good 
guides, ascended and descended in safety, and 
were in high glee at the feat achieved, but the 
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fright gave poor Mrs. Lee a nervous attack for 
two or three days, during which time none of 
the party led the pleasantest of lives. 

From Interlachen an expedition was made to 
the Lake of Brienz and the Giesbach Falls, 
which are very beautiful, being a succession of 
cascades leaping step by step down the mountain 

■ 

side, sparkling among the dark rocks and rich 
green vegetation. 

It is possible to pass behind one of these cas- 
cades by means of a slight wooden gallery, and it 
is often done, as the effect of the landscape seen 
through the curtain of water is very curious ; but 
it is rather a work of danger, as the constant 
dripping on the wood makes it very rotten, and 
it is constantly in need of repair. Some years 
ago a poor English girl lost her life at this very 
spot : as she was passing across the gallery-, the 
wood gave way, and she was precipitated to the 
bottom. Her father had just passed over in 
safety, and her mother was waiting on the other 
side to follow her. They could, however, give 
no assistance, and I am not sure if even her body 
was ever recovered. Remembering this sad 
story, Mr. Lancaster would not let Helen go 

o 
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behind the fall, although Gerald tried hard to 
induce him to let her accompany him, scouting 
contemptuously, in schoolboy fashion, the idea 
of there being any danger. On his return, how- 
ever, he was obliged to confess that it was a 
ticklish place for girls, and that he was just as 
pleased to have had no screamers to take care of 

* As if I should have screamed !' said Helen 
indignantly, when he made the remark. 

* Well, perhaps you might not have done so, 
but Fm sure Bella would have kicked up a fear- 
ful row ; and as for that Miss Arden, I should 
never have got her over the place at all.' 

The Lancasters left the white houses and wall- 
nut trees of Interlachen a day or two after this 
expedition. Their ultimate destination was to be 
Zurich, but several days would elapse before it 
could be reached, as they intended travelling by 
the longest and prettiest route. The first night 
was to be passed at Grindelwald, a valley shut in 
by the huge mountains of the Bernese oberland, 
and chiefly remarkable for its glaciers. The 
way thence over the Wengern Alp is very 
lovely. Helen and her father started at five 
o'clock in the morning, in order to get some part 
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of the journey over before the extreme heat of 
the day set in. It was a bright beautiful morning, 
and the drive to Lauterbrunnen, in the cool fresh 
air, was most delightful. There had been heavy 
rain over night, and brilliant dewdrops sparkled 
on the green flowery meadows, and upon the dark 
ivy which hung in rich festoons on the over- 
hanging cliffs, above .which the ruined castle of 
Unspunnen rose picturesquely, while the gloriously 
white Jungfrau was before their eyes the whole 
way. At Lauterbrunnen other mountains came 
into sight, — the * cloud-hooded' Monk, the Silver- 
horn, the Wetterhorn, or Peak of Tempests, and 
the Eigher or Giant. 

* Longfellow calls mountains in one of his books, 
" those sublime apostles of Nature whose sermons 
are avalanches.^' I like the idea.' 

'And so do I,' said Helen. * I hope we shall 
see some avalanches on the Wengern Alp, al- 
though I suppose they will only be little ones.' 

* It is to be hoped so for our sakes,' said her 
father. * Do you know what the word Lauter- 
brunnen means, Helen ?' 

' I suppose it has something to do with water 
or wells.' 
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* Literally, it means ** nothing but fountains ;'' 
the name is derived, doubtless, from all these 
streamlets which fall over the cliffs into the 
valley. While the saddles are being put on the 
horses, we can walk and see the grand waterfall, 
the Staubbach/ 

This fall is one of the highest in Europe. Its 
name, literally translated, means dust stream^ and 
was given to it because, from the great height it 
falls, and from being formed by a small body of 
water, it is cut by the wind into spray resembling 
dust, before reaching the bottom. Lord Byron 
compared it to the tail of a white horse streaming 
in the wind ; and Wordsworth spoke of it as * this 
bold, bright, skyborn waterfall.' 

The sun was full upon it when Helen and her 
father reached the spot, and its rays formed a 
beautiful iris, shining with all the, colours of the 
rainbow. 

After admiring it for some time, they walked 
back to the inn, mounted the horses, and began 
the ascent of the Wengern Alp. This expedi- 
tion is not at all difficult, and is one of the most 
beautiful in Switzerland. Every step seems to 
bring you nearer and nearer to the Jungfrau, which 
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lies before you the whole way, and appears as if 
overhanging the path, its enormous size causing the 
effect of distance to be lost. Half way over, there 
was a small inn, where the horses were rested for 
some time. This was also the best point for see- 
ing the avalanches fall; and after some luncheon, 
consisting chiefly of chamois, and delicious wild 
Alpine strawberries and cream, Helen and Mr. 
Lancaster walked to the brow of a ravine which 
directly faced the mountain, and, sitting down on 
the grass, waited in the hope of hearing or seeing 
some descend. Their patience was not long 
tried, soon a distant noise like thunder was heard, 
and directly after, some loose snow fell from a 
gully in the mountain, and, rapidly increasing in 
quantity, rushed like lightning down the side, 
from one point to another ; then came another 
roar, and this time masses of ice fell and were 
broken to atoms before being precipitated into 
the gulf beneath. 

* We are very fortunate to see such a good one, 
Helen,' said Mr. Lancaster. * We might have 
waited for hours before doing so.' 

' Was that really a large avalanche then ? It 
didn't look so.' 
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* Ah ! if you had been nearer you would have 
altered your opinion. Do you remember those 
lines of Longfellow^s ? — 

* ** All in a moment, crash on crash, 
From precipice to precipice, 
An avalanche^ ruins dash 
Down to the nethermost abyss, 
Invisible ; the ear alone 
Pursues the uproar till it dies. 
Echo to echo, groan for groan. 
From deep to deep replies. ' 



11 i 



Of the devastating nature of avalanches, Helen 
had a good specimen, as they descended to 
Grindelwald — the road passing through a forest 
where the trees had literally been mown down 
by them. * The white, barkless trunks, broken 
off close to the ground, alone remained, pre- 
senting a most curious appearance. As they 
walked down the steep descent towards the 
valley, they passed close to a small flock of 
goats feeding on the mountain pasture, and to 
Helen's great astonishment, instead of appearing 
frightened- and running away, they began to 
follow them ; and, in spite of Mr. Lancaster's 
endeavours to drive them away, insisted on 
keeping close company with their new friends. 
One old fellow, bolder than the rest,* actually 
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tried to poke his nose into Mr. Lancaster's very 
wide pockets. 

* What can he want ?' laughed Helen. * He 
must smell something very nice. Perhaps it's 
your tobacco pouch, papa.' 

* We'll see ;' and, taking it out of his pocket 
Mr. Lancaster opened it, and held it out to the 
goat, who eagerly helped himself to a large 
mouthful. * Helen, that's more than I bargained 
for,' he said, laughing. 

* How curious!' said Helen. * Did you know 
goats were so fond of tobacco, papa ?' 

* No, indeed, I did not, or I shouldn't have 
offered my best Latakia so recklessly to this 
cunning fellow. It must be very bad for them, I 
should think. I have often heard and read of 
their fondness for salt, a taste which their wild 
cousins, the chamois, also possess. There are 
certain places on the Alps which they frequent 
in great numbers, because the rocks there are salt 
to the taste. They have a longing to lick these 
rocks, and will often travel great distances in 
order to do so ; but how they can have cultivated 
a taste for tobacco is more than I can tell.' 



CHAPTER XVI. 



LAST DAYS. 




HE approach to Grindelwald was as 
beautiful as green pastures, chdlets, 
and fir-trees, magnificent mountains 
and glaciers, could make it. The greater part of 
the year, however, this pretty valley cannot be 
visited by strangers, being shut in by snow for 
seven or eight months. On account of its great 
height above the sea (3350 feet), the summer heat 
is never felt very much, and the crops and fruit 
are all very late. From the windows of the hotel 
Helen had a beautiful view of the glaciers and 
their icebergs, split into innumerable towers, 
crags, and pinnacles, and after a short rest she 
walked out with her father to get a nearer view 
of them. At the bottom of the lower glacier 
there is a magnificent dark blue arch of ice, out of 
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which rushes a torrent formed by the dripping of 
the ice as it melts. 

Early on the following morning the travellers 
were again on horseback, for, their time being now 
limited, only a few hours could be given to each 
place. Their route this day was to lead over the 
Scheideck Pass, through the lovely vale of Rosen- 
laui, past the Falls of Reichenbach to Meyringen. 
As they rode up the first part of the ascent, the 
peaks of the Wetterhorn were straight before 
them, rising up into the blue sky, some shrouded, 
some clear. In front of one of the slopes of the 
mountain was stationed a peasant with an Alpine 
horn, formed from a piece of hollow pine-wood, 
through which he sounded a few simple notes, 
which, after a moment or so, were caught up and 
repeated by the echoes of the cliff, returning 
softer and sweeter to the ear, but being still 
wonderfully distinct and clear. 

At Rosenlaui they dismounted to see another 
glacier celebrated for the purity of its ice. Al- 
though not split into such grand forms as those 
of Grindelwald, Helen thought this new glacier 
much more beautiful ; there was no disfiguring 
moraine at each side, and the clear azure tint of 
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the iceberg, and deep sapphire of the cavern, was 
most lovely. 

Then came the Reichenbach, with its * white 
sheet of foam,' and finally the village of Mey- 
ringen * embowered in cherry trees.' The journey 
thence next day to Stanzstad, on the lake of 
Lucerne, was performed in a carriage over the 
Brunig Pass. As they passed through the town 
of Stanz, Mr. Lancaster stopped for a few 
moments to show Helen the statue of Arnold 
von Winkelried, which stands in the market-place, 
representing him with the sheaf of spears in his 
arms. Stanz was his birthplace. In a field 
called the * Meadow of Winkelried's Children' is 
shown a house supposed to have been his. 

' There is another Stanz hero famous in Swiss 
history,' said Mr. Lancaster, * viz., Nicholas von 
der Flue, w^ho, after having been a soldier for 
many years, and having distinguished himself by 
many brave deeds, suddenly turned hermit, and 
resolved to devote the rest of his days to God in 
perfect retirement from the world, in the wilds 
near his native place.' 

* And did he remain there till his death ?' 

* Yes ; but on one occasion he left his hermi- 
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tage for a short time to settle some dissensions 
among his countrymen. They were averse to 
receiving the towns of Soleure and Friburg into 
the confederacy, and a great deal of ill feeling 
was caused, and would have occasioned much 
bloodshed, had not the Pastor of Stanz visited 
Nicholas in his retirement and implored his aid. 
On hearing the state of affairs, he immediately 
left his cell, and, hastening to Stanz, appeared in 
the Rathhaus among the excited people. He 
was held in the greatest respect, and, at his totally 
unexpected appearance, complete silence fell on 
all assembled. Taking advantage of it, he ex- 
horted them, in the name of God, who had so 
often caused their arms to be victorious, to bury 
their present resentments and petty jealousies, to 
admit Friburg and Soleure into the confederacy, 
and to be again united. His wise counsels gained 
the day; and having substituted harmony for 
dissension, he returned to his solitary rock and 
rigid life. If we come into the Rathhaus or 
Town-hall we shall see a picture of him taking 
leave of his wife and family before entering into 
his retirement.' 

The following morning, Mr. Lancaster and 
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Helen started for Zurich, and taking the steamer 
to Brunnen, a town opposite Stanzstad, they there 
engaged a carriage to take them to their destina- 
tion. Their first halting place was Schwytz, 
where they remained an hour or so to see the 
town, which, although a small place, possesses 
many interesting associations. The people of 
this canton were the first to be called Swiss or 
Schwytzer. The name was first given to them 
after the famous battle of Morgarten, in which 
they distinguished themselves so greatly in the 
fourteenth century. The plain of Morgarten 
has been twice celebrated as a battle-field ; first, 
on the occasion already mentioned, and second, 
at the close of the last century, when a conflict 
took place between the Swiss and the French, in 
which the former again had the advantage. 

In a well-known work on Switzerland (by 
Beattie), there is mention made of a tradition 
among the people of Schwytz, to the effect that 
they are descended from the ancient Scandina- 
vians. They say that in the very early ages there 
was a great famine in the north, and it was 
determined that every tenth man and his family 
should leave the country and settle elsewhere. 
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In this way six thousand emigrated from the 
North, and relying upon God's mercy to lead 
them to a land where they might live free and 
quiet, with food for their families and cattle, they 
wandered about until they came to a valley 
among the Alps, where, having cleared away 
several forests, they built the town of Schwytz, 
and peopled and cultivated the neighbouring 
cantons. 

As Helen and her father drove along, they 
passed a great number of people, men and wojnen, 
wending their way along the road. They were 
nearly all belonging to the lower orders, but all 
were dressed in the cleanest and neatest manner 
imaginable. Most of the women were bare- 
headed, but the men were not, at which Helen 
was much surprised. They all looked serious 
and pre-occupied, and many of them were repeat- 
ing prayers or psalms to themselves. All were 
in the costumes of the district, and the different 
dresses made the scene a very picturesque one. 
Helen was much amused with some of the 
women's head-dresses, especially those made of 
very stiff net, which were placed on the top of 
the head, standing up like large fans. 
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* I wonder where all these people are going/ 
said Mr. Lancaster ; and at the same moment the 
man who was driving them, turned round, and 
pointing to the people, said in German, that 
they were pilgrims on their way to the Abbey 
of Einsiedeln, to which place it was the custom 
to make pilgrimages on certain days in the 
year. 

* What for ?' asked Helen. 

* To worship at the sacred shrine of Our Lady,' 
answered the coachman, reverently ; * some to 
ask for health and other blessings ; others to 
confess their sins, or to express their gratitude 
for deliverance from some great danger or 
temptation. Does not the Fraulein know the 
legend of the holy hermit Meinrad who founded 
the Abbey ? ' 

* No, the Fraulein did not, but would like to hear 
it very much ;' whereupon the coachman, after a 
few words of encouragement to his horses, slowly 
toiling up the long steep hill, seated himself side- 
ways on the box, and began to relate how, in the 
time of Charlemagne, there had lived a good man, 
called Meinrad, of noble birth, who, despising the 
vanities of the world, retired into a remote 
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wilderness of Helvetia, and there, in a cell in the 
rock, devoted his days and nights to prayer, and 
to consoling those who came to him in sin and 
sorrow. The Abbess of Zurich had given him a 
little black image of the Virgin, and before this 
figure all his prayers were said. It is related that 
even the wild beasts of the forest were friends 
with him, and allowed him to feed and caress 
them. But especially was he beloved by two 
ravens, who were accustomed to frequent his cell 
daily, and to share his food. One day when the 
hermit was engaged in prayer before the Virgin's 
shrine, two wicked men rushed into his cell and 
barbarously murdered him for the sake of the 
silver lamp which hung over the figure. * In this 
remote spot our crime will never be discovered,' 
they thought ; but guilt is never safe. The two 
ravens arrived at the cell at the very moment 
that they were hurrying forth, and seeing their 
beloved master lying dead on the ground, they 
comprehended all, and with loud caws of venge- 
ance flew after the robbers, beating the air with 
their strong wings, and tried ^ to tear the men to 
pieces with their sharp beaks and talons. Vainly 
they endeavoured to escape; they screamed for 
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Queen Mary, the place was considered one of 
refuge for all Protestants afraid to live in 
England. 

There is little or nothing to see in the town 
in the way of sights, but it abounds in manu- 
factories, literary and charitable institutions. 
The views seen from the lake are pretty, but 
rather tame, the country being highly cultivated. 
The Lancasters only remained one night, and 
then travelled by diligence to Basle, where they 
took the train to Paris. All that Helen saw 
there cannot be put down here. 

One thing is certain, she thoroughly enjoyed 
herself. Neither is there space here to enlarge 
on the discomforts of the short but rough passage 
from Boulogne to Folkestone, or on the delights 
of Marjorie when foreign shores were fairly left 
behind, and she drew nearer to her beloved 
Scotland. One thing, however, must be men- 
tioned, tiamely, a chance meeting between Helen 
and the Ardens in London, which led to her 
seeing Jane, who, now completely recovered 
from her accident and her mind at rest, was a 
very different person from the one Helen had 
last seen at the T6te Noire. From her she 
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learnt that Miss Rivers had written a most kind 
letter, full of forgiveness and good feeling, which 
Jane said had indeed been a blessing to her to 
receive ; also, that Mr. Arden had promised not 
to allow the past to interfere with her remaining 
in his service. 

* And oh. Miss Helen !' was her parting 
speech ; * indeed I have been punished enough. 
I can never forget the misery which my careless- 
ness and deceit have caused both to myself and 
others.' 

As soon as Mr. Lancaster's business was over 
in London, he and Helen started for their High- 
land home, which in due course of time was 
reached. Miss Selby had returned from Edin- 
burgh, and was ready to welcome her little pupil ; 
and, to Helen's great delight, neither Luah nor 
Gellert seemed to have forgotten her in the least. 
Helen had gained very much in the three months 
she had been abroad, and that not only in health, 
for all she had seen and heard, even the new 
faces and characters with which she had become 
acquainted, had helped to open her mind and to 
enlarge her ideas. 

The pleasures she had enjoyed, however, did 
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not make her discontented with her own quiet 
home, to which she was both delighted and 
grateful to return. 

' Sweet is the smile of home ; the mutual look 
When hearts are of each other sure ; 
Sweet all the joys that crowd the humble nook. 
The haunts of all affections pure. ' 

Keble. 
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Light for the. Path of Life; 

From the Holy Scriptures. Small 4to, price 12s. cloth elegant; 
15s. calf gilt edges; 18& morocco antique. 

••A fit gift troro a loring husband, or from aged friend toyonthflal flirourite."— /ZfciifralM 



NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY GRIFFITH AND FARRAN. 



NEW AND POPULAR WORKS. 



A SFliSNDID GIFT BOOK. 

Dedicated by Permission to H.R.H. The Princess RoyaL In Jtoycd 4to., 
Elegantly hound in cloth, gilt edges. Price Two Guineas, 

The Tear : its Leaves and Blossoms ; 

Illustrated by Henbt Stilkb, in Thirteen Beautiful Plates, executed 
in the highest stjle of Chromo-Lithogiaphic Art, with Verses from 
the Poets. 

" A charming Gift Book, and sure to be heartily welcomed by the refined ' public,* for 
whom it is intended."— iiri Union, 

NEW WORK BY JOHN TIMBS- 

N^ooks and Comers of English Life. 

Past and Present. By John Tihbs, Author of "Strange Stories of 
the Animal World." With Illustrations. Post 8yo, price 69. cloth; 
6«. 6d. gilt edges. 

NEW WORK BY CHARLES BENNETT. 

Lightsome and the Little Golden Lady. 

Written and Illustrated by C. H. Bennett. Twenty-four Engravings. 
Fcap. 4to.^ price 3s. 6d, cloth elegant; 4s, 6d, coloured, gilt edg«s. 

NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT'S DAUGHTER. 

The Early Start in Life. 

By Emilia Marryat Korris. With Illustrations by J. Lawson. 
Post 8vo, price 5«. cloih elegant; 5s, 6d. gilt edges. 

Casimir, the Little Exile. 

By Caroline Peachbt. With Illustrations by C. Stanton. Post 
8yo., price 4s. 6d. cloth elegant; 5s, gilt edges. 

Lucy's Campaign; 

A.Story of Adventure. By Mart and Catherinb Lee. With 
ninstraticns by Geobob Hat. Fcap. 8yo, price 8s, cloth elegant; 
3s, 6d. gilt edges. 



The Holidays Abroad; 



Or, Right at Last. By Emma Davenport, Author of " Our Birth- 
days," etc. With Frontispiece by G. Hat. Fcap. 8to., price 2s, 6d, 
cloth extra; 3s, gilt edges. 



NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS. 



Gerty and May. 

By the Author of "Granny's Story Box." With Illustrations by 
M. L. ViNiNG. Super-royal 16mo, price 2«. 6d, cloth extra; 3«. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

NEW WORK BY THE HON. MISS BETHELL. 

Helen in Switzerland. 

By the Hon. Augusta Bbthbl, Author of " The Echoes of an Old 
Bell." With Illustrations by E. Whtmper. Super-royal 16mo, price 
3s, 6d. cloth extra; 48, %d, coloured, gilt edges. 

NEW WORK BY HOOD'S DAUGHTER. 

Wild Roses ; 

Or, Simple Stories of Country Life. By EbakcisFseelingBbodebip. 
With Illustrations by H. Anelat. !rost 8vo, price Zs, dd. cloth ele- 
gant; 48, gilt edges. 

Nursery Times; 

Or, Stories about the Little Ones. By an Old Kurse. With Illustror 
tions by J. Lawson. Imperial 16mo, price 3«. 6d, cloth; 4«. 6d, 
coloured, gilt edges. 

Contents: — I. Early Times. 2. Awkward Times. 3. Happy Times. 
4. Troublesome Times. 5. Christmas — Once upon a Time. 

The Surprising Adventures of the Clumsy Boy 

CRUSOE. By Chables H. Ross. With Twenty-three Coloured 
Illustrations. Imperial Svo, price 28, 

Infant Amusements; 

Or, How to Make a Nursery Happy. With Hints to Parents and 
Nurses on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. By W. ^. G. 
Kingston. Post Svo, price 3«. 6d, cloth. 

Taking Tales for Cottage Homes ; 

in Plain Language and Large Type. To be published jn Monthly 
Numbers, each containini 
Crown Svo, price 4d, eacl 



Numbers, each containing Sixty-four pages, and several Engravings. 

sh. 

No. 1. The MILLER of HILLBROOK; a Tale of English Country 
Life. (^December 1.) 

No. 2. TOM TRUEMAN. The Life of a Sailor in the Merchant 
Service. {January 1, 1867). 



PUBLISHED BY GRIFFITH AND FARRAN* ^ 

Strange Stories of the Animal Worid ; 

A Book of Adyentares and Anecdotes, and carioiu Contribations to 
Natural History. Br Johv Timbs, author of ** Hiings Not Generally 
Known," 8cc^ with Seven Illastrations by Zwbcksr, &c. Post 8yo., 
price 6s.f cloth, 6s. 6d., gilt edges. 

** Among all the books of the aeaaon that will be rtndied with profit and pleaaure, there 
ia not one more meritoriona in aim, or more sttcceflaful in ezecauon."— Jfi&iurum. 

LADY LUSHINCTON. 

Almeria's Castle; 

Or, My Early Life in India and England. By. La.dt Lushiitotok, 

Author of •* The Happy Home," •* Hacco, the Dwarf," &e., with Twelve 

Illustrations. Super-royal 16mo., price 4«. 6d., cloth, 5«., gilt edges. 

" The Authoreas has a very graphic pen, and brings before our eyes, with singular 
▼iTidness, the localities and modes of life she aims to describe."->I«ondOM Retiew, 

Featherland ; 

Or, How the Birds lived at Greenlawn. By G. W. Fenk. With 

Illustrations by F. W. Eetl. Super-royal 16mo.^ price 2«. 6(1, cloth, 

d«. 6d,f coloured, gilt edges, 

" A delightful book for children. There is no story, but the happiest perception of 
childish enjoyment is contained in fanciful sketches of bird-lifiB."— JExamtiter. 

THOMAS HOOD'S DAUGHTER. 

Mamma's Morning Gossips ; 

Or, Little Bits for Little Birds. Being Easy Lessons for One Month 
in Words of One Syllable, and a Story to read for each Week. By 
Mrs. Bbodbbip. With Fifty Illustrations by her Brother, Thomas 
Hood. Foolscap Quarto, price d«., cloth, As, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
*' A perfectly delightftil reading-book for the little ones.**— Ouardiem. 

The Australian Babes in the Wood ; 

A True Story told in Bhyme for the Young. By the Author of 
** Little Jessie." With Fourteen Engravings from Drawings by Hugh 
CameroIt, A.R.S.A.; J. MpWHiRTis; Geo. Hat; J. I^wfiON, &c. 
Beautifully printed. Is. 6c£.*Boards. 28, Cloth, gilt edges. 

Trottie's Story Book; 

True Tales in Short Words and Large Type. By the anthor of '< Tiny 
Stories," "Tnppy," &c. With £i«ht Illustrations by Weir. Super- 
royal 16mo., price 28. 6(f., cloth, 3s. 6d., coloured, gilt edges. 

Six Months in Freshwater ; 

A Sea-side Tale for Children. With Frontispiece. Super-royal 
16mo., price Ss. 6d, cloth. 



NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



Work in the Colonies; 

Some Account of the Missionarj operations of the Church of England 
in connexion with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
foreign Parts. With Map and Sixteen Illustrations. Royal 16mo., 
price 5s,, cloth. 

The Fairy Tales of Science. 

A Book for Youth. By J. C. Brough. With 16 Beautiful Illustra- 
tions by C. H. Bennett. New Edition, Hevised throughout by the 
author. Fcap. 8vo, pnce 5ff., cloth; bs, Qd, gilt edges. 

* Science, perhaps, was never made more attractive and easy of entrance into the 
youthful mind."— 2%e Builder. 

** AltoKether the volume is one of the most original, as Mell as one of the most useful, 
books of the B6aaon.*'—Qentleman*s Magazine, 

Early Days of English Princes ; 

By Mrs. Russell. Gray. Illustrations by John Franklin. New 
and Enlarged Edition. Super-royal 16mo., price 38. 6d,, cloth, 4«. 6d., 
coloured, gilt edges. 

Merry Songs for Little Voices ; 

The words by Mrs. Broderip; set to music by Thomas Mubbt, 

with 40 illustrations by Thomas Hood. Fcap. 4to., price 5«. cloth. 

'* The merriment is not without meaning or moral, and the songs are enlivened by 
quaint little outs."— &'a/ur<?ay Review, 

THE HONBLE. MISS BETHELL. 

Echoes of an Old Bell ; 

And other Tales of Fairy Lore, by the Honble. Augusta Bbthell. 

Illustrations by F. W. Ketl. Super royal l6mo., price Zs, 6d, cloth, 

48, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" A delightful book of well-conceived and elegantly- written fairy tales.*'— I.i<^*ary 
Chitrdunan, 

The Primrose Pilgrimage. 

A Woodland Story, by M. Betham Edwards, author of '* Little Bird 

Blue,*' ''Holidays among the Mountains/' etc., with illustrations by 

T. B. Macquoid. jbuperial l6mo,, price 2«. 6d, cloth, 3«. 6<f. coloured, 

gilt edges. 

*■' One of the best becks of children's Terse that has appeared since the early days of 
Manr Howiit."— Nonconformist. 
** The Poems are full of interest, and the lUnstratlons charming."— ilrl Jourmat, 



Pictures of Girl Life. 

By Catharine Augusta Howell, author of " Pages of Child Life." 
Frontispiece by F. Eltze. Fcap. Sro., price 3«. cloth, 3«. 6<f. gilt 
edges. 
** A really healthy and stimulating book for girls.'*— ^onco/^orMiW. 



PUBLISHED BY GRIFFITH AND FARRAN. 



The Four Seasons. 

A Short Acconnt of the Slrnctare of Plants, being Fonr Lectures 

written for the Working Men's Institute, Paris. With Illastratioiis. 

Imperial 16nio. Price, 8s 6</. clotli. 

*' DIstinKoished bj extreme clearness, and teem with information of a useful and popular 
character?*— GtMiraMui. 

Fun and Earnest ; 

Or, Rhymes with Reason, by D'Arcy W. Thompson, author of 

*' Nursery Nonsense; or, Rhymes without Reason." Illustrated by 

Chables Bennett. Imperial 16mo., price Bs. cloth, 4s. 6(/. 

coloured. Cloth, Elegant gilt edges. 

" Only adeTor man with the touch of a poet's feeling in him, can write good children's 
nonsense ; such a man the author proves himself to he.'*— Examiner, 



Nursery Nonsense; 



Or Rhymes without Reason^ by D'Abct W. Thompson, with sixty 

Illustrations, by C. H. Bennett. Second edition. Imperial l6mo., I 

price 2s. 6d cloth; or 4s. 6d. coloured, cloth elegant, gilt edges. i 

** The funniest book we have seen for an age, and quite as harmless as hearty."— Dotfy I 
Jievietp. 

** Whatever Mr. Bennett does, has some touch in it of a true genius."— fjramKner. 

Spectropia ; 

Or, Surprising Spectral IHusions, showing Ghosts everywhere and of 
any Colour. By J. H. Bbown. Fourth edition. Quarto. Coloured 
Plates. Price 2s. 6d. fancy boards. 

** One of the best scientific toy books we have seen." — Jthenaum. 

** A clever book. The illusions are founded on true scientific principles.'*-.Di^]rca^^eir«. 

** We heartily commend Mr. Brown's ingenious work."— 7%tf Lancet. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ' MARY POWELL,' ETC. 

The Interrupted Wedding; 

A Hungarian Tale. With Frontispiece, by HEintr Wabren. Post 
8vo., price 6s. cloth. 

** The author treads on IVesh ground, and introduces us to a people of whose home 
scenes we are glad to read such truthful natural descriptions."— ^Iroentziir/i. 

The story is excellently told, as might be expected from the peculiar powers of the 
naralor." — Saturday Review. 

BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 

William Allair; 

Or, Running away to Sea, by Mrs. H. Wood, author of " East L3rnnc, 

*• The Channings," etc. Frontispiece by F. G ilbebt. Fcap. 8 vo., price 

28, 6</., cloth, 35. gilt edges. 

** There is a fkscination about Mrs. Wood*s « ritings, from which neither old nor young 
can esciipe."— Btf/Tf Meuenger. 



8 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS% 



LADY LUSHINCTON. 

Hacco the Dwarf; 

Or, The Tower on the Moantain ; and other Tales, by Lady Lusn- 

INGTOX, author of " 1 he Happy Home." Illustrated by G. J. Pinwell. 

Sapcr royal 16mo., price 3«. 6d. cloth, 48. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** Knthusiasm is not our usual fashion, but the excellence of these stories is so greatly 
above the average of most clever tales for the play-room, that we are tempted to reward 
the author with admiratiou."— ^M<>iupiifii. 

The Happy Home ; 

Or the Children at the Red House, by Ladt Lushinoton. Illustrated 

by G. J. FiNWELL. Super royal i 6mo., price Qs, 6d.. cloth, 4«. 6</. 

coloured, gilt edges. 

" A happy mixture of fact and fiction. Altogether it is one of the bert books of the 
kind we nave n:et with.'*— Gvardian, 

The Happy Holidays; 

Or, Brothers and Sisters at Home, by Eaima Davfnport. Frontispiece 
by F. GiLBEBT. Fcap. 8to., price 28, 6(/, cloth, 3«. gilt edges. 

Our Birth Days; 

And how to improve them, by Mrs. E. Davenport, author of "Fickle 
Flora," etc. Frontispiece by D. H. Friston. Fcap. 8vo., price 
28, 6d. cloth, 3s, gilt edges. 
" Most admirably stated as a gift to jouiig gbHs,**—Btitu7i Mother** Magaxine, 

Fickle Flora, 

and her Sea Side Friends. By Emma Davenfort, author of "Live 
Toys," etc. With Illustrations by J. Absolon. Super Royal 1 6mo. 
price 38, 6d. cloth; 4s. 6<f. coloured, gilt edges. 

Live Toys; 

Or, Anecdotes of our Four-legged and other Pets. By Emma Daven- 
port. With Illustrations by Harrison Wbir. Second Edition. 
Super Koyal 16mo. price 2s. 6d, cloth; 38. Bd, coloured, gilt edges. 
" One of the best kiad of books for yonthful reading."— O'tiardtaii. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Eeaders in Tiny Words. 

By the author of " Tuppy," « Triumphs of Steam," &c., with Twelve 
Illustrations, by Harrison Weir. Second edition. Super Boyal 
16mo., price 2s. 6c/. cloth, 3s. 6d. coloured, cloth, elegant gilt edges. 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO ROSSINI. 

Little by Little. 

A scries of Graduated Lessons in the Art of Beading Musio* Second 

Edition. Oblong 8vo., price Ss. 6d. cloth. 

*' One of the best productions of the kind wideb. have vet appeared."— OkaH^ Sfeffatf. 
ifiw. D., Ceuttab. 



PUBLISHED BY GRIFFITH AND FARRAN. 



Historical Tales of Lancastrian Times. 

By the Rev. H. P. Dunster, M.A., with illustrations by John 
Fbanklin. Fcap. 870., price 5s, cloth, 5^. 6d. gilt edges. 

"A volume skilfully txentod."— Saturday Review. 

" Conveys a good deal of information about the manners and customs of England and 
France in the loth Centxa:j"-^Geattemen^s Magazine, 

Memorable Battles in English History. 

Where Fonght, why Fought, and their Kesults. With Lives of the 
Commanders. By W. H. Davenport Adams, author of " Neptune's 
Heroes; or, the Sea-kings of England/' Frontispiece by Bobebt 
Dudley. Post 8vo. price 7«. 6<f. extra cloth. 

*' Of the caro and honesty of the author's labours, the book gives abundant proof.*'— 
AthoKxum. 

The Loves of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. 

Written and Illustrated by Thomas Hood. Quarto, price 2«. 6d. 
coloured plates. 

« Full of fun and of good innocent humour. The Illustrations are excellent"— 2%6 CfrUie, 

Scenes and Stories of the Rhine. 

By M. Betham Edwards, author of *' Holidays among the Moun- 
• tains," etc. With Blustrations by F. W. Ketl. Super R()yal 16mo. 

price 38, 6d, cloth ; 4s, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
*' Full of amusing incident, good stories, and sprightly pictures." — The Dial, 

Holidays Among the Mountains ; 

Or, Scene? and Stories of Wales. By M. Betham Edwakds. Bins- 
trated by F. J. Sejll. Super royal 16mo.; price 3s. 6d, cloth; 4s, 6d, 
coloured, gilt edges* 

Nursery Fun ; 

Or, the Little Folks' Picture Book. The Blustrations by C. H. 
Bennett. Quarto, price 23, Gd, coloured plates. 
** Will be greeted with shouts of laughter in any nursery."— 2^ Cfritic, 

Play-Room Stories; 

Or, How to make Peace. By Georgiana M. Craik. With Illus- 
trations by C. Green. Super Boyal 16mo. price 3s, 6d, cloth; 4s, 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

"This Book will come with * peace* upon its wings into many a crowded playroom." 
— Art Journal, 
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NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



ALFRED ELWES' BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With Illustrations, Fcap. 870. price 5^. each cloth; 5s. 6(f. gilt edges. 

Luke Ashleigh ; 

Or, School Life in Holland. Illustrated hy G. Dc Mjlukibr. 
** The author's best book, by a writer whose popularity with boys is great "—Athenencmm 

Guy Rivers ; 

Or, a Bo7*8 Struggles in the Great World. Ulastrations by H 
Anelat. 

Ralph Seabrooke; 

Or, The Adventures of a Young Ai'tisb in Piedmont and Tuscany. 
Illustrated by Dudley. 

Frank and Andrea ; 

Or Forest Life in the Island of Sardinia. Blustralcd by Dudlbt. 

Paul Blake ; 

Or, the Story of a Boy's Perils in the Islands of Corsica and Monte 
Crlsto. Illustrated by H. Akelat. 



WILLIAM DALTON'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With Illustrations; Fcap. 8vo. price 58, each cloth; 5s, 6<f. gilt edges. 

Lost in Ceylon ; 

The Story of a Boy and Girl's Adventures in the Woods and Wilds 
of the Lion King of Kandy. Illustrated by Weir. 

" Clever, ezciti )g and fall of true descriptions of the creatures and sights in tha 
noble islahd." — Literary Oaxette. 

The White Elephant ; 

Or the Hunters of Ava, and the King of the Golden Foot. Blustrated 
by Weir. 
" Full of dash, nerve and spirit, and withal freshness.'*— I.t^'a7;y Gairette. 

The War Tiger ; 

Or, The Adventures and Wonderful Fortunes of the Young Sea-Chief 
and his Lad Chow. Illustrated by H. S. Melville. 

** A tale of lively adventure vigorously told, and embodyhig much eurious information." 
Iluitrated Newt. 



PUBLISHED BY GRIFFITH AND FARRAN. 
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The Faithful Hound. 

A Story in Verse, founded on fact. B/ Ladt Thomas. With Illus- 
trations by H. Wkis. Imperial IGmo, price 2«. 6c/. cloth; 3s. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

Jack Frost and Betty Snow; 

With other Tales for Wintry Nights and Rainy Days. Illustrated by 
H. Weir. Second Edition. 2«. 6(/. cloth; 3s. 6(/. coloured, gilt edges 

*' The dedication of these pretty tales, prove by whom they are written ; they are inde- 
libly stamped with that natural and graceful method of amusing while instructing, which 
only peracms of genius ^oaataa."—Art Journal, 



THOMAS HOOD'S DAUGHTER. 

Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane ; 

A Patchwork of Story and Song, by Frances Frrblikq Brodsrip. 
Illustrated by her brother Thomas Hood. Super royal 16mo. price 
3s. 6d. cloth, 48. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
" Hans Andersen has a formidable rival In this gentle lady.*'— ilr/ Journal. 

My Grandmother's Budget 

of Stories and Verses. By Frances Freeling Broderip. Illustrated 

by her brother, Thomas Hood. Price 3«. 6(/. cloth; 4^. 6(/. coloured, 

gilt edges. 

*' Some of the most charming little inyentions that ever adorned the department of 
llteratare."— /;/u4tra/ed Times, 

Tiny Tadpole; 

And other Talcs. By Frances Freelinq Broderip, daughter of the 
late Thomas Hood. With Illustrations by her Brother. Super- 
Hoyal 16mo. price 3«. 6<f. cloth; As. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

" A remarkable book, by the brother and sister of a family in which genius and fan arc 
iahevited."— Saturday Review, 

Funny Fables for Little Folks. 

By Frances Freelinq Broderip. Illustrated by her Brother. 
Super Royal 16mo. price 2^. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

*' The Fables contain the happiest mingling of Am, fancy, humour, and instruction."^ 
dri Journal. 



1 2 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 

CAPTAIN MARRYAT'S DAUGHTER. 

What became of Tommy ; 

By Emilia Mabbtat Nobbis. With Illastrations by Absolon. 
Supernrojal 16mo.^ price 2«. Qd,, cloth, 3s. 6d,, coloured, gilt edges. 

A Week by Themselves ; 

By Emilia Mabbtat Nobbis, with illastrations by Cathabihe A. 

Edwakds. Saper royal 16mo., price 28, 6d, cloth, Ss, 6d, coloured, 

gilt edges. 
" Our younger readers will be charmed with a story of some youthful Crusoes, written 
by the daui^ter of Captain Marryat."— Guarcftan. 

Harry at School ; 

By Emilia Mabbtat. With Illustrations by Abaolon. Super 
Boyal 16mo. price 2«. 6<f. cloth; 3«. 6<f. coloured, gilt edges. 

Long Evenings; 

Or, Stories for My Little Friends, by Emilia Mabbtat. Illustrated by 
Absolon. Second Edition. Price 2s, 6d, cloth; 3«. 6d, coloured, gilt 
edges. 

LANDELUS INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING WORKS. 

The Boy's own Toy Maker. 

A Practical Illustrated Guide to the useful employment of Leisure 
Hours. By E. Landklls. With Two Hundred Cuts. Sixth Edi- 
tion. Boyal 16mo, price 28, 6<f., cloth. 
** A new and valuable form of endless amusement.'*— ^oneon/brfnir^ 
** We recommend it to all who have children to be instructed and amused.**— femuMnM. 

The Girl's Own Toy Maker, 

And Book of Kecreation. By E. and A. Landells. Third Edition. 
With 200 Illustrations. Boyal 16mo. price 28. 6d. cloth. 
" A perfect magazine of information." — Jlltutrated Neuu of Vie World, 

Home Pastime; 

Or, The Child's Own Toy Maker. With practical instructions. By 

E. Landells. New and Cheaper Edition, price 3«. 6(f. complete, with 

the Cards, and Descriptive Letterpress. 

♦»♦ By this novel and ingenious "Pastime," Twelve beautiful Models can 

be made by Children from the Cards, by attending to the Plain and Simple 

Instructions in the Book. 

"As a delightful exercise of ingenuity, and a most senrible mode of passing a winter's 
evening, we commend the Child's own Toy Maker.*'— ifftM^ra<M2 Nevoa. 
** Should be in every house blessed with the presence of children."— rA« FkUd, 

The Illustrated Paper Model Maker ; 

Containing Twelve Pictorial Subjects, with Descriptive Letter-press 

and Diagrams for the construction of the Models. By E. Landells. 

Price 28, in a neat Envelope. 

»** 4. ?*9Jf excellent mode of educating both eye and hand in the knowledge of form."— 
Enga$h Cnwrtihman, 



THE LATE THOMAS HOOO. 

Fairy Land; 

Or, Recreation for the Rising Generation, in Prose and Verse. By 

Thomab and Jane Hood. Illnstrated by T. Hood, Jnn. Second 

Edition. Super-royal 16mo; price S«. 6(/. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured 

gilt edges. 

" Thew tales are charming. Before it goes into the Kursery, we recommend all grown 
np people should study * Fairy Land*— JBtocirwood.* '* 

The Headlong Career and Woful Ending of Preco- 
cious FIGQY. Written for his Children, bj the late Thomas Hood. 
With a Preface hj his Daughter; and Illustrated by his Son. Fourth 
Edition. Post 4to, fancy boards, price 2«. 6(f., coloured. 
*' The niostratioDs are intensely humourous."— TAtf Critic, 



BYTHE AUTHOR OF " TRIUMPHS OF STEAM," ETC 

Meadow Lea ; 

Or, the Gipsy Children; a Story founded on fact. By the Author of 
" The Triumphs of Steam," »* Our Eastern Empire," etc. With Illustra- 
tions by John Gilbert. Fcap. 8yo. price 4«. 6<f. cloth; 5^. giit edges. 

The Triumphs of Steam; 

Or, Stories from the Lives of Watt, Arkwright, and Stephenson. With 
Illustrations by J. Gilbert. Dedicated by permission to Robert 
Stephenson, Esq., M.P. Second edition. Royal l6mo, price Ss. 6d. 
doth ; 4«. 6dL, coloured, gilt edges. 
** A most delicious Tolume of examples.**-'^! rf Journal, 

Our Eastern Empire ; 

Or, Stories from the History of British India. Second Edition, with 

Continuation to the Proclamation of Queen Victoria. With Four 

Illustrations. Royal l6mo. cloth 3s. 6d,\ 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** These stories are charming, and convey a general viev of the progress of onr Empire in 
the East. The tales are told with admh'able clearness."— il^Aeiusttm. 

Might not Right ; 

Or, Stories of the Discovery and Conquest of America. Illus- 
trated by J. Gilbert. Royal 16mo. price 3s, &d. cloth; 4s, 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

** With the fortunes of Coliunbus, Cortes, and Picarro, for the staple of these stories, the 
writer has succeeded in producing a very interesting ydtam.e,"—IButtr(Ued Newt, 

Tuppy ; 

Or the Autobiography of a Donkey. By the Author of " The Triumphs 

of Steam," etc., etc. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. Super Royal 

16mo. price 2s, Qd, cloth; 3s, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

** A very intelligent donkey, worthy of the distinction conferred upon him by the artist.*' 
— Art Journal, 



14 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 

1. The History of a Quartern Loaf. 

in Bhjmes and Pictures. By William Newman. 12 Illustrations. 
Price 6(f. plain, la, coloured. 2«. 6(f. on linen, and bound in cloth. 

Uniform in size and price, 

2. The History of a Cup of Tea. 

3. The History of a Scuttle of Coals. 

4. The History of a Lump of Sugar. 

5. The History of a Bale of Cotton. 

6. The History of a Golden Sovereign. 

\* Nos. 1 to 3 and 4 to 6, may be had bound in TwoVolames. Cloth 
price 2s. each, plain; 3s, 6d, coloured. 

Distant Homes ; 

Or, the Graham Family in New Zealand. By Mrs. I. E. Aylmek. 
With Illustrations by J. Jackson. Super Boyal 16mo. price 3«. 6d. 
cloth ; 48. 6d. coloured, gUt edges. 

" English children will be delighted with the history of the Graham Family, and be 
enabled to form pleasant and truthful conceptions of the * Distant Homes' inhabited bj 
their kindred.''^^<A0R(niffi. 

Neptune's Heroes : or The Sea Kings of England; 

fix>m Hawkins to Franklin. By W. H. Dayenport Adams. Illustrated 
by Morgan. Fcap. Syo; price 5«. cloth ; 5«.6</. gilt edges. 

"We trust Old England may ever have writers as ready and able to interpret to her 
children the noble lives of her greatest men.**— Athenceum, 

Hand Shadows, 

To be thrown upon the Wall. By Henrt Borsill. First and Second 
Series each containing Eighteen Original Designs. 4to price 2«. each 
plain ; 28, 6d, coloured 

" Uncommonly cleTer— «ome wonderfiil effects are produced."— 27ie Pr«u, 
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BY W. H. G. KINGSTON, 

Our Soldiers; 

Or, Anecdotes of the Campaigns and Gallant Deeds of the British 
Army daring the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. With Frontispiece from a Painting in the Victoria Cross 
Gallerj. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 3s, cloth; 3«. 6d. gilt edges. 

Our Sailors ; 

Or, Anecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant Deeds of the British 

Navy during the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. 

Kingston. With Frontispiece. Second Edition, Fcap. 8vo. 

price 3a, cloth; 38, 6d. gilt edges. 

" These volnmes abandantly prore that both onr ofBcera and men in the Army and Nary,' 
hare been found an ready as ever to dare, and to do aa M'as dared and done of yore, when 
led by a Nelson or a Wellington." 

W. H. C. KINGSTON'S BOOKS FOR B0Y8. 
With Illustrations. Fcap. Svo. price Ss, each, cloth ; 5a, 6d, gilt edges. 

True Blue ; 

Or, the Life and Adventures of a British Seaman of the Old School. 

" Tliere is about all Hr. Kingston's tales a spirit of hopefulness, honesty, and cheery 
good principle, which makes them most wholesome, as well as most interesting reading.*' — 
Era. 

** With the exception of Capt. Marryat, we know of no English author who will compare 
with Ur. Kingston as a writer of books of nautical adventure."— i//tw^ro/ed News, 

Will Weatherhelra ; 

Or, the Yam of an Old Sailor about his Early Life and Adventures. 

Fred Markham in Russia; 

Or, the Boy Trayellers in the Land of the Czar. 

Salt Water ; 

Or Neil D'Arcy's Sea Life and Adventures. With Eight Illustrations. 

Mark Seaworth; 

A Tale of the Indian Ocean. With Illustrations by J. Absolon. 
Second Edition. 

Peter the Whaler ; 

His early Life and Adventures in the Arctic Regions. Third Edition. 
Illustrations by E. Ditncan. 



16 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 

Old Nurse's Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. 

niastrated by C. H. Bennett. With Ninety Engravings. New- 
Edition. Fcap. 4to., price Ss. 6<f. cloth, plain, or 6s. coloured. 

" The illustrations are all so replete with fun and imagination, that vre scarcely know 
who vnll be most pleased with the book, the good-natured grandfather who gives it, or the 
chubby grandchild who gets it, for a Chri8tmas-Boz."~^o^ and Queriei, 

Home Amusements. 

A Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, Conundrums, Parlour 
Games, and Forfeits. By Peter Puzzlewell, Esq., of Bebus Hall. 
New Edition, with Frontispiece by Phiz. 16mo, 28, &d, cloth. 

Clara Hope; 

Or, the Blade and the Ear. By Miss Milneb. With Frontispiece 
by Birket Foster. Fcap. 8vo. price 38. 6d, cloth; 4«. 6d. cloth elegant, 
gilt edges. 

"A beautiful narratiye, showing how bad habits may be eradicated, and evil tempers 
subdued." — BrituA Mothet't Jou/mal, 

Pages of Child Life; 

By Cathakinb Augusta Howell, author of " Pictures of School 
Life." With Three Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo , price Zs. 6d. cloth. 

The Adventures and Experiences of Biddy Dork- 

ING and of the FAT FROG. Edited by Mks. S. C. Hall. Illustrated 
by H. Weir. 28. 6d. cloth ; Ss. 6d. colomed, gilt edges. 

** Host amusingly and wittily told.*'— Jlfarmh^' Herald* 

Historical Acting Charades ; 

Or, Amusements for Winter Evenings, by the author of '' Cat and 
Dog," etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo., price d«. 6d, cloth gilt edges. 

"A rare book for Christmas parties, and of practical ytiXus.**'*IUustratedNevM 

The Story of Jack and the Giants : 

With thirfy-fire niustrations by Richard Dotlb. Beautifully printed. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 4to. price 2«. 6d. cloth; S«.6</. 
coloured, extra cloth, gilt edges. 

** In Doyle's drawings we have wohderftil coneeptionff, which will secure the book a 
place amongst the treasures of collectors, as well as excite the imaginations of children." 
—Ilhutrated Titnet. 
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Granny's Wonderful Chair; 

Aqd its Tales of Faiiy Times. By Frances Browne. Biustrations 

bj^ENNT Meadows. 3s, 6d. cloth, is, 6d, colonrecU 

'* One of the happiest blendings of marvel and moral we have erer seen.'* — Literary 
Gazette, 



The Early Dawn ; 



Or, Stories to Think about Blustrated by H. Weir, etc. Small 
4ta; price 28, 6d, cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 



Angel< 



Or, the Pine Forest among the Alps. By Geraldine E. Jewsburt, 
author of ** The Adopted Child," etc. Biustrations by J. Atirolon. 
Second Edition. Price 2s, 6c/. cloth ; 3s, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
" As pretty a child's story as one might look for on a winter's day."— Examiner, 



Tales of Magic and Meaning. 



Written and Blustrated by Alfred Crowquill. Small 4to. ; price 
3s, 6d, cloth; 4s, 6dL coloured. 

" Cleverly written, abounding in itolic and pathos, and inculcates so pnre a moral, that 
we mnst pronounce him a very fortunate little fellow, who catches these * Tales of Magic/ 
as a wmdfall from * The Christmas Tree'."— ilM«n«uin. 

Faggots for the Fire Side ; 

Or, Tales of Fact and Fancy. By Peter Parley. With Twelve 

Tinted Biustrations. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo.; 38, 6d,, doth; 

As, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' A new book by Peter Parley is a pleasant greeting for all boys and girls, wherever the 
English language is spoken and read. He has a happy method of conveying information, 
wlilie seeming to address himself to the imagination."— 7/t« Critic. 

Letters from Sarawak, 

Addressed to a Child; embracing an Account of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Religion of the Inhabitants of Borneo, with Incidents of 
Missionary Life among the Natives. By Mrs. M'Dougall. Fourth 
Thousand, with Illustrations. 38, 6d. cloth. 
** All is new, interesting, and admirably told."— C^urcA and State Gazette. 

Kate and Rosalind ; 

Or, Early Experiences. By the author of "Quicksands on Foreign 
Shores," etc. Fcap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. cloth; 4s, gilt edges. 

*' A book of unusual merit. The story is exceedingly well told, and the characters are 
drawn with a fireedom and boldness seldom met with/'— CAurcA of England Quarterly, 

** We have not room to exemplify the skiU with which Puseyism is tracked and detected. 
The Irish scenes are of an excellence that has not been surpassed since the best days of 
Miss Edgewortli."— J?VvMcr'# Magazine, 



18 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 

Clarissa Donnelly ; 

Or, The Historj of &v Adopted Child. Bj Gebai.dinb E. 

Jewsbubt. With an Illustration hy John Abbolon. Fcap. 8vo, 

B8,6d, cloth; 4^. gilt edges. 

"With wonderfiil power, only to be matched by as admirable a iimplicit7,MiB8 Jewsbury 
has narrated the history of a cnild. For nobility of purpose, for simple, nervous writing, 
and for artistic construction, it is one of the most valuable works of the day." — Lad^M 
Companion. 

The Discontented Children ; 

And How they were Cured. By M. and E. Kibbt. Illustrated 

by H. K. Bbownb (Phiz.). Third edition, price 2*. 6c/. cloth; 

Ss, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

"We know no better method of banishing 'discontent * from school-room and nursery 
than by introducing this wise and clever story to their mma.tea,**—Ari Journal, 

The Talking Bird; 

Or, the Little Girl who knew what was going to happen. By M. and 
E. Kibbt. With Illustrations by H. K. Bbownb. Second Edition. 
Price 28, Gd, cloth; 3s, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Julia Maitland; 

Or, Pride goes before a Fall. By M. and E. Kirbt. Illustrated by 
Absolon. Price 28, 6d, cloth; Ss, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' I is nearly sock a story as Miss Edgeworth might have written on the same theme."— 
The Press. 

COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Each wiih Sixteen large Coloured Plates, price 2^. 6d,, in fancy boards, 

or mounted on cloth, Is. extra. 

•Picture Fables. 

Written and niustrated by Alfbbd Cbowquill. 

The Careless Chicken ; 

By the Babon Kbakehsides. By Alfred Cbowquill. 

Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches. 

By the Babon Kbakeusides, of Burstenoudelafen Castle. Illustrated 
by Alfbbd Cbowquill. 

Laugh and Grow Wise; 

By the Senior Owl of Ivy Hall. With Sixteen large coloured 
Plater. Price 28. 6d, fancy boards; or 38, 6d, mounted on cloth. 
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The Remarkable History of the House that Jack 

Bnilt. Splendidlj Ulastrated and magnificently Illuminated by The 
Son of a Genius. Price 2$, infancy cover, 

** Magniflcent in suggestion, ana most comical in expression I **— Athenaeum, 



A Peep at the Pixies ; 



Or, Legends of the West. By Mrs. Brat. Author of "Life ot 
Stothard," " Trelawny,*' etc., etc. With Illustrations by Phiz. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 3«. 6d cloth; As. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 



(« 



'A peep at the actual Pixies of Devonshire, faithfully described by Mrs. Braj, is a 
treat. Her knowle^e of the locality, her atfection for her subject, her exquisite feeling 
for nature, and her real delight in fairy lore, have given a freshness to the little volume 
we did not expect. The notes at the end contain matter of interest for all who feel a 
desire to know the origin of such tales and legends." — Art Jouitial, 



A BOOK FOR EVERY CHILD. 

The Favourite Picture Book; 

A Gallery of Delights, designed for the Amusement and Instruction of 
the Young. With several Hundred Illustrations from Drawings by 
J. Absolon, H. K. Browne (Phiz), J. Gilbert, T. Landseer, 
J. Leech, J. S. Prodt, II. Weik, etc. New Edition. Royal 4to., 
bound in a new and Elegant Cover, price 3s, 6d, plain; 7^. 6d, coloured; 
lOs, 6d, mounted on cloth and coloured. 

Ocean and her Rulers ; 

A Narrative of the Nations who have held dominion over the Sea; 
and comprising a brief History of Navigation. By Alfred Elwes. 
With Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, 5«. cloth; 5s, 6d, gilt edges. , 

** The volume is replete with valuable and interesting information ; and we cordially 
recommend it as a useful auxiliary in the school-room, and entertaining companion in the 
library."— AfoniifV Post. 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia; 

Or, Little Talks on Great Subjects. A Book for Girls. By Leonora 
G. Bell. Frontispiece by J. Absolon. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s, 6d. cloth. 



Blind Man's Holiday ; 






Or Short Tales for the Nursery. By the Author of " Mia and Charlie," 
** Sidney Grey," etc. Blustrated by John Absolon. Super Boyal f 
16mo. price Bs. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 



NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION. 

The Vicar of Wakefield ; 

A Tale. Bj Oliyeb Qoldsmith. Frinted bj Whittingham. With 
Eight Illustrations by J. Abbolon. Square fcap. 8yo, price 5s., doth; 
7«. half-bound morocco, Roxburghe style; 10«. 6d, antique morocco. 

Mr. Ab8olon*8 graphic sketches add greatly to the interest of the volume : altogether, 
it is as pretty an edition of the * Vicar ' as we liave seen. Mrs. Primrose herself would 
consider it * well dressed.' " — Art JoumcU, 

" A delightftil edition of one of the most delightflil of works : the fine old type and thick 
paper make this Tolume attractive to any lover of hooks,'*— Edinburgh Guardum, 

The Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories. 

By Qbandfather Gret. With Illustrations. Third and Cheaper 
Edition. Boyal 16mo., 28, 6d, cloth; 38, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

*' The idea is excellent, and its execution equally commendable. The subjects are well 
selected, and are very happily told in a light yet sensible manner.'*— ^(seftfy New, 



Cat and Dog ; 



Or, Memoirs of Puss and the Captain. Blustratedgby Weis. Eighth 
Edition. Super-royal 16mo, 2s, 6d, cloth; 3^. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

*' The author of this amusing little tale is, evidently, a keen observer of nature. The 
illustrations are well executed; and the moral, which points the tale, is conveyed in the- 
most attractive form,"— Britannia, 

The Doll and Her Friends ; 

Or, Memoirs of the Lady Seraphina. By the Author of " Cat and 
Dog.** Third Edition. With Four Dlustrations by H. K, Bbowns 
(Phiz). 28, 6d,, cloth; Ss, Qd, coloured, gilt edges. 

Tales from Catland ; 

Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. By an Old Tabbt. 
Illustrated by H. Weib. Fourth Edition. Small 4to, 2«. 6d, plain; 
Ss. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" The combination of quiet humour and sound sense has made this one of the pleasantest 
little books of the season."— I.a<^'« Nevupaper. 

Scenes of Animal Life and Character. 

From Nature and BecoUection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, 

price 2«., plain; 28. 6d., coloured, fancy boards. 

** Truer, heartier, more playfiil, or more llex^oyable sketdiea of animal life could 
scarcely be found anywhere.^'— S/wclkifor. 
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WORKS BY THE UATE MRS. R. LEE. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

Third Edidon. With Illastrations by Harbison Weib. Fcap. 8vo^ 
3«. 6d, cloth ; 4s, gilt edges. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, 

KEPTILES, and FISHES. With Illastrations bj Habrison Weib. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8to, S«. 6d, cloth; 48. gilt edges. 

** Amvring, InstmctiTe, and ab]y written.'*— £tf<frary OaxOU, 

" Hn. Lee's anthorities— to name only one, Professor Owen—are, for the most part 
flnt-rate.'— iUAciMrum. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings of 

ANIMALS. With niustrations by J. W. Abcher. Third Edition. 
Soper-rojal 16mo, 2«. 6d. cloth; 3a. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Familiar Natural Histonr. 

With Forty-two Illustrations uom Original Drawings by Harbison 
Wbib. Super-royal 16mo, 3«. 6dL cloth; 5«. coloured gilt edges. 

\* May be had in Two Volumes, 2«. each plain ; 2«. 6<f. Coloured, 
Entitled *' British Animals and Birds." ** Foreign Animals and Birds.^' 



tf 



Second Edition. 



Playing at Settlers; 

Or, the Faggot House. Blustrated by Gilbebt. 
Price 2a. 6d, cloth; Sa. 6d, coloured^ gilt edges. 

Adventures in Australia ; 

Or, the Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. 
Second Edition. Blustrated by Pbout. Fcap. 8vo., 58. cloth; 5a. 6d. 
gilt edges. 

The African Wanderers ; 

Or, the Adventures of Carlos and Antonio; embracing interesting 

Descriptions of the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, and 

the Natural Productions of the Country. Fourth Edition. With Eight 

Engravings. Fcap. 8voy 3a. 6d. doth; 4a. gilt edges. 

*' For fascinating adventure, and rapid sacoesmon of incident, the volume ia equal to any 
relation of travel we ever read."— ^n^onnta. 

ELEGANT GIFT FOR A LADY. 

Trees, Plants, and Flowers ; 

Their Beauties, Uses and. Influences. By Mrs. R Lee. With beau- 
tiful coloured Illustrations by J. Andbews. Svo, price lOa. 6d., cloth 
elegant, gilt edges. 



M I 



The volume is at once useful as a botanical work, and exquisite as the ornament of a 
boudoir table.'*— Britannia. ** As full of interest as of beauty."— Jrf J(mmal. 
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NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

Fanny and her Mamma ; 

Or, Easy Lessons for Children. In which it is attempted to bring Scrip- 
tural Principles into daily practice. Illustrated by J. Gilbert. Third 
Edition. 16mo, 2«. 6d, cloth; 3s, 6</. coloured, gilt edges. 

*'JL little book in beautiful large clear t^e, to suit the capacity of infant readers, which 
we can with pleasure recommend." — Chrmian Ladies' Magazine. 

Short and Simple Prayers, 

For the Use of Young Children. With Hymns. Fifth Edition. 

Square 1 6mo, Is. cloth. 

** Well adapted to the capacities of children-— beginning with the simplest forms which 
the youngest child may lisp at its mother's knee* and proceeding with those suited to its 
gradually advancing age. Special prayers, designed for particular circumstances and 
'led. we cordially recommend the ' 



occasions, are adde 



book."— CAm^Min Guardian. 



Mamma's Bible Stories, 

For her Little Boys and Girls, adapted to the capacities of very young 
Children. Twelfth Edition, with Twelve Engravings. 2». 6d. cloth; 
3s, 6tL coloured; gilt edges. 

A Sequel to Mamma's Bible Stories. 

Fifth Edition. Twelve Illustrations. 2s, 6d, cloth, 3s. 6d. coloured. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. 

With sixteen Illustrations, by John Gilbert. Super-royal 16mo. 

price 2s, Gd, cloth ; Ss. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
Contents. — The History of Joseph — History of Moses— History of our 
Saviour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separateltf: 6d. each, plain; Is, coloured. 



The Family Bible Newly Opened ; 

With Uncle Goodwin's account of it. By Jeffebts Tatlob. 

Frontispiece by J. Gilbebt. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

" A Tei7 good accomit of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, feelings, and intel- 
ligence ox young people." — Eaitcatioual Times, 

Good in Everything; 

Or, The Early History of Gilbert Harland. By Mbs. Babwell, 

Author of ** Little Lessons for Little Learners/' etc. Second Edition. 

Illustrations by Gilbbet. 2s. 6d. cloth; 3«. 6 <f., coloured, gilt edges. 

** The moral of this exquisite little tale will do more good than a thousand set tasks 
abounding with dry and iminteresting tivdsma."—JieWs Messenger, 
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THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

A Series of Works for the Young; each Volume with an Illastration 
hy a well-known Artist. Price Is. cloth. 

1. THE ESKDALE HERD BOY. By Lady Stoddart. 

2. MRS. LEICESTER'S SCHOOL. By Charles and Mart Lamb. 

3. THE HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. B/ Mrs. Trimmer. 

4. MEMOIR OF BOB, THE SPOTTED TERRIER. 

5. KEEPER'S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF HIS MASTER. 

6. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By Lady Stoddart. 

7. NEVER WRONG; or, THE YOUNG DISPUTANT; and "IT 

WAS ONLY IN FUN." 

8. THE LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A MOUSE. 

9. EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 

NATURE. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

10. RIGHT AND WRONG. By the Author of « Always Happy." 

11. HARRY'S HOLIDAY. By Jefferys Taylor. 

12. SHORT POEMS AND HYMNS FOR. CHILDREN. 

JTit above may be had Two Volumes bound in One, at Two Shillings cloth. 



Glimpses of Nature ; 



And Objects of Interest described during a Visit to the Isle of Wight. 
Designed to assist and encourage Young Persons in forming habits of 
observation. By Mrs. Loudon. Second Edition, enlarged. With 
Forty-one Illustrations. 3s, 6d. doth. 

" We oould not recommend a more valuable little volume. It is full of information , con- 
veyed in the most agreeable manner." — Literary Gaxette, 



Tales of School Life. 

By AoNES Loudon. With Illustrations by John Absolon. Second 
Edition. Royal 16mo, 2«. 6</. plain; 3«.6(/. coloured, gilt edges. 

** These reminiscences of school days will be recognised as tmthfiil pictures of every-daj 
occurrence. The style is colloquial and pleasant, and therefore well suited to those for 
whose perusal it is intended/' — At/ienanun, 
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Kit Bam, the British Sinbad ; 

Or, the Yarns of an Old Mariner. By Mart Gowden Glabke, illus- 
trated bj Geobge Cbuikshank. Feap. Svo^ price 3«. 6cf. cloth; 
4s. gilt edges. 

The Day of a Baby Boy ; 

A Story for a Young Child. By E. Bebger. With Illustrations by 
John Ab80ix>n. Third Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 2s, 6d, 
cloth; 38, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
** A sweet little book for the nursery."— CAm^n Times, 

Harry Hawkins's HJ-Book; 

Shewing how he learned to aspirate his H's* Frontispiece by H. Weir. 

Second Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 6d, 

** No famOy or school-room within, or indeed beyond, the sonnd of Bow hells, should bo 
without this merry manual." — Ari Journal, 

The Ladies' Album of Fancy Work. 

Consisting of Novel, Elegant, and Useful Patterns in Knitting, Netting, 
Crochet, and Embroidery, printed in Colours. Bound in a beautiful 
cover. Post 4to, 8*. 6d,, gilt edges. 

Visits to Beech wood Farm ; 

Or, Country Pleasures. By Catherine M. A. Couper. Blustrations 
by Absolon. Small 4to, 3a, 6(/., plain; 48, 6d. coloured; gilt edges. 

The Modem British Plutarch; 

Or, Lives of Men distinguished in the recent History of our Country 
for their Talents, Virtues and Achievements. By W. C. Taylor, LL.D. 
Author of "A Manual of Ancient and Modern History," etc. 12mOy 
Second Thousand, with a new Frontispiece. 4^. 6d, cloth ; 58. gilt edges. 

"A work which will be welcomed in any circle of intelligent young persons."— >^nYi#A 
Quarterly Review, 

Stories of Julian and his Playfellows. 

Written by His Mauma. With Four Blustrations by John Absolon. 
Second Edition. Small 4to., 28, Bd., plain; 38, 6d., coloured, gilt edges. 

The Nine Lives of a Cat ; 

A Tale of Wonder. Written and Hlustrated by C. H. Bbnicett. 

Twenty-four Engravings, price 2«. cloth; 2«. 6d, coloured. 

*' Rich in the quaint humour and fkncy that a man of genius knows how to spare for the 
enlivenment of children."'>-^jramin«r. 
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The Celestial Empire ; 

or, Points and Pickings of Infonnation abont China and the Chinese. 
By the late "Old Humphrbt." With Twenty Engravings from 
Drawings by W. H. Pbior. Fcap. Syo, Ss, 6d., cloth; 48. gilt edges. 

** The book is exactly what the author proposed it should be, fUU of good infonnation 
good feeling, and good temper."— J//&»'« Indian Mail. 

Maud Summers the Sightless : 

A Narratire forthe Young. Illustrated by Aesolon. 3s. 6</^ cloth; 
4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

London Cries and Public Edifices 

Illustrated in Twenty-four Engravings by Luke Ltmnbr; with desciip- 
tive Letter-press. Square 12mo, 28. 6d plain; 5s, coloured. 

The Silver Swan; 

A Fairy Tale. By Madame db Chatelaik. Illustrated by JoHlr 
Leech. Small 4to, 28. 6dL cloth; 38, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

A Word to the Wise ; 

Or, Hints on the Current Improprieties of Expression in Writing and 
Speaking. By Pabrt Gwtnnb. 11th Thousand. 18mo. price 6d. 
sewed, or is. doth, gilt edges. 

** All who wish to mind their p*» and q'i should consult this little volume."— Gen^^man'* 
Magazine. 

Tales from the Court of Oberon, 

Containing the favourite Histories of Tom Thumb, Graciosa and Per- 
cinet, Valentine and Orson, and Children in the Wood. With Sixteen 
Illustrations by Cbowquill. 28, 6d. plain; Ss. 6d, coloured. 

Rhymes of Royalty. 

The History of England in. Verse, from the Norman Conquest to the 
reign of Queen Victobia; with an Appendix, comprising a sunxmaiy 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8vo, 28, 6d, cloth. 

True Stories from Ancient History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to the Peath 
of Charlemagne. Twelfth Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12mo, 
58. doth. 
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True Stories from Modem History, 

From the Death of Charlemagne to the present Time. Eighth 
Edition. With 24 Steel Eogravings. 12mo^ 5^. cloth. 

Mrs. Trimmer's Concise History of England, 

Hevised and brought down to the present time hj Mrs. Milner. With 
Portraits of the Sovereigns in their proper costume, and Frontispiece 
by Habvbt. New Edition in One Volume. 5«. cloth. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments, 

On an improved plan. By the Rev. B. H. Draper. With 48 En- 
gravings. Fifth Edition. 12mo^ 58, cloth. 

Wars of the Jews, 

As related by Josbphus; adapted to the Capacities of ^oung Persons, 
With 24 Engravings. Sixth Edition. 4«. 6d cloth. 

Pictorial Geography. 

For the use of Children. Presenting at one view Illustrations of the 
various Geographical Terms, and thus imparting clear and definite 
ideas of their meaning. On a Large Sheet. Price Zs. 6d. in tints; 
58, on Kollers, varnished. 

One Thousand Arithmetical Tests; 

Or, The Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted for Examination 
Purposes, but also suited for general use in Schools. By T. S. Catzer, 
Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. Third Edition, 
revised and stereotyped. Price Is, Gd, cloth. 

%* Answers to the above, 1«. 6d, cloth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests ; 

On the same plan. 8vo., price 3s, 6d, cloth. 
Answers to the Algebraical Tests^ price 28, 6d. cloth. 

Gaultier's Familiar Geography. 

With a concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and two coloured 
Maps, illustrative of the principal Geographical Terms. Sixteenth 
Edition. 16mo, 38, cloth. 

Gaultier's Atlas. 

ConsliBting of 8 Maps coloured, and 7 in Outline, etc. Folio, 15«. 
half-bound. 
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Butler's Outline Maps, and Key ; 



Or, Geographical and Biographical Exercises; with a Set of Coloured 
Outline Maps; designed for the Use of Young Persons. Bj the late 
WiLLiAH Butler. Enlarged by the author's son, J. O. Butleb. 
Thirty-third Edition, revised. As, 

Every-Day Things; 

Or, Useful Knowledge respecting the principal Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Substances m conunon use. Second Edition. 18mo, 1«. 6d, 
cloth. 

'* A little enoTcIop»dla«rufleftil knowledge, deserving a place in every JurenUe library." 
—EwsngdUxU Magagme, 



MARIN DE LA VOYE'S ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS. 

Les Jeunes Narrateurs ; 

Ou Fetits Contes Moraux. With a Key to the difficult words and 
phrases. Frontispiece. Second Edition. ISmo, 2s, cloth. 
** Written in pure and easy French.'*— 3fomm^ Pott, 

The Pictorial French Grammar; 

For the Use of Children. With Eighty niustrations. Hoyal i6mo.^ 
price \s. sewed; \s, 6d, cloth. 



Rowbotham's New and Easy Method of Learning 

the FRENCH GENDERS. New Edition. 6d. • 

Bellenger's French Word and Phrase-book. 

Containing a select Vocabulary and Dialogues^ for the Use of Begin- 
ners. New Edition, is, sewed. 

Le £abillard. 

An Amusing Introduction to the French Language. By a French 
Lady. Seventh Edition. With 16 Illustrations. 28. cloth. 

Der Schwatzer; 

Or, the Frattler. An amusing Introduction to the German Language, 
on the Flan of "Le Babillard.*' 16 Illustrations. 16mo, price 2s, 
cloth. 



28 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



Battle Fields. 

A graphic Gaide to the Places described in the History of England as 
the scenes of snch Events; with the situation of the princip^ Naval 
Engagements fought on the Coast of the British Empire. By Mr. 
Wauthier, Geographer. On a large sheet 3s. Bd,; in case 6^.^ or 
on a roller, and varnished, 7s, 6</. 

Tabular Views of the Geography and Sacred His- 
tory of PALESTINE, and of the TRAVELS of ST. PAUL. 
Intended for Pupil Teachers, and others engaged in Class Teaching. 
By A. T. Whitb. Oblong 8vo, price Is,, aevred. 

The First Book of Geography ; 

Specially adapted as a Text Book for Beginners, and as a Guide to the 
Toung Teacher. By Hnoo Rbid, author of " Elements of Astronomy," 
etc. Fourth Edition, carefully revised. 18mo, Is, sewed. 

** One of the most aenaible little books on the satiject of Geography we have met with.^* 
— Educational Timet. 

The Child's Grammar, 

By the late Ladt Femk, under the assumed name of Mrs. Lovechild. 
Fiftieth Edition. 18mo, 9d cloth. 

The Prince of Wales' Primer. 

With 300 ninstrations by J. Gilbert. New Edition, price 6</. 

Always Happy; 

Or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister Serena. Nineteenth Edition, 
with Illustrations by Anelat. Royal 18mo, price 2s, cloth. 

Anecdotes of Kings, 

Selected from History; or, Gertrude's Stories for Children. With En- 
gravings. 2s, 6d, plain; Ss, 6d, coloured. 

Bible Illustrations; 

Or, a Description of Manners and Customs peculiar to the East, and 
especially Explanatory of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. B. H. 
Brapbb. With Engravings. Fourth Edition. Revised by J. Kitto. 
Editor of ** The Pictorial Bible/' etc. 3s. Qd, cloth. 
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The British History briefly told, 

and a Description of the Ancient Customs^ Sports, and Pastimes of the 
En^flish. Embellished with Portraits of the Sovereigns of England in 
theur proper Costumes, and 18 other Engravings. 3«. 6<L clot£ 

Chit-chat ; 

Or, Short Tales in Short Words. By the author of " Always 
Happy." New Edition. With Eight Engravings. Price 2«. 6dL cloth, 
3«. 6(L coloured, gilt edges. 

Conversations on the Life of Jesus Christ. 

By a MoTHBB. With 12 Engravings. 2«. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d, coloured. 

Cosmorama. 

The Manners, Customs^ and Costumes of all Nations of the World 
described. Bv J. Aspin. With numerous Illustrations. 3s. 6d. plain; 
and As. Od. coloured. 

Easy Lessons ; 

Or, Leading-strings to Knowledge. New Edition^ with 8 Engravings . 
2s. 6d. plain; 2s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Key to Knowledge ; 

Or, Things in Common Use simply and shortly explained. By a 
Mother, Author of '* Always Happy,*' etc Thirteenth Edition. With 
Sixty Illustrations. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Facts to correct Fancies ; 

Or, Short Narratives compiled from the Biography of Remarkable 
Women. By a Motheb. With Engravings, 3s. 6d. plain ; 4s. 6d. coloured. 

Fruits of Enterprise ; 

Exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia. Fourteenth 
Edition, with six Engravings by Bibket Fosteb. Price 3s. cloth. 

The Garden ; 

Or, Frederick's Monthly Instructions for the Management and Forma- 
tion of a Flower Garden. Fourth Edition. With Engravings by 
Sowebbt. 3s. 6dL plain; or 6s. with the Flowers coloured. 

How to be Happy ; 

Or, Fairy Gifts: to which is added a Selection of Moral Allegories. ' 
With Steel Engravings. Price 3s. 6dl. cloth. 
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Infantine Knowledge. 

A Spelling and Beading Book, on a Popular Flan. With numerous 
Engravings. Tenth Edition. 2«. 6d, plain; 3s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

The Ladder to Learning. 

A Collection of Fables, arranged progressively in words of One, Two, 
and Three Syllables. Edited by Mrs. Trimmer. With 79 Cuts. Nine- 
teenth Edition. 2a, Qd. cloth. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners. 

In Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Barwell. Tenth Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations. 2s. Bd. plain; 3«. 6d!> coloured, gilt edges. 

The Little Eeader. 

A Progressive Step to Knowledge. Fourth Edition with sixteen Plates. 
Price 28, 6d, cloth. 

Mamma's Lessons. 

For her Little Boys and Girls. Thirteenth Edition, with eight En- 
gravings. Price 2s, 6d, cloth ; 3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

The Mine; 

Or, Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Operations of the 
Miner and the Products of his Labours. By the late Rev. Isaac Taylor. 
Sixth Edition, with numerous additions by Mrs. Loudon. 45 Woodcuts 
and 16 Steel Engravings. 3s, 6d, cloth. 

Rhoda ; 

Or, The Excellence of Charity. Fourth Edition. With Blustrations. 
16mo, 2s, cloth. 

The Rival Crusoes, 

And other Tales. By Aonbs Strickland, author of *'The Queens 
of England." Sixth Edition. 18mo, price 2s, cloth. 

Short Tales. 

Written for Children. ByDAMsTRUELOyB. 20 Engravings. 3s,6d, cloth. 

The Students; 

Or, Biographies of the Grecian Philosophers. 12mo, price 2s, td, cloth. 

Stories of Edward and his little Friends. 

With 12 Illustrations. Second Edition. 3s. 6</. plain; 4s. 6<f. coloured. 
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Sunday Lessons for little Children. 

Bj Mrs. Bab well. Third Edition. 2«. 6c/. plain ; 3s, coloured. 

The Grateful Sparrow. 

A True Story, with Frontispiece. Fifth Edition. Price Grf. sewed. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

How I Became a Governess. 

Third Edition. With Frontispiece. Price 2«. cloth, 2s, 6</. gilt edges. 

Dicky Birds. 

A True Story. Third Edition. With Frontispiece. Price 6rf. 

My Pretty Puss. 

With Frontispiece. Price 6d, 

Dissections for Young Children ; 

In a neat box. Price 5s. each. 

1. Scenes from the Liyes of Joseph and Moses. 

2. Sceites from the History of Our Satiour. 

3. Old Mother Hubbard and her Doa. 

4. Lh'b and Death of Cock Robin. 



ONE SHILLING AND srXPENCE EACH, CLOTH. 



TRIMMER'S (MRS.) OLD TES- 
TAMENT LESSONS. With 40 
Engravings. 



TRIMMER'S (MRS.) NEW TES- 
TAMENT LESSONa With 40 
Engrayings. 



ONE SHILLING EACH. CLOTH. 



THE DAISY, with Thirty Wood 

Engravings. (1«. 6d. coloured.) 
PRINCE LEE BOO. 



THE COWSLIP, with Tliirty En- 
gravings. (1*. 6/i. cohured,) 
THE CHILD'S DUTY. 



DURABLE BOOKS FOR SUNDAY READING. 

Illustrated by J. Gilbert. Printed on linen. 

Price 6</. each. 

SCENES FROM THE LIVES OF JOSEPH AND MOSES. 
SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR. 
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DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS, 

MOUNTED ON CLOTH WITH COLOURED PLATES, 

ONE SHILLING EACH* 



1 Alphabet of Goody Two-Shoes. 

2 Cinderella. 

3 Cock Robin. 

4 Courtship of Jenny Wren. 

5 Dame Trot and her Cat. 

6 History of an Apple Fie. 

7 House that Jack built. 

8 Little Rhymes for Little Folks. 



9 Mother Hubbard. 

10 Monkey's Frolic. 

1 1 Old Woman and her Fig. 

12 Fuss in Boots. 

13 Tommy Trip's Museum of Birds^ 

Fart L 
14 Fart XL 



BY THOMAS DARNELL. 

FARSING SIMPLIFIED: An Introduction and Companion to all 
Grammars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules (with Farsing 
Lessons to each) whereby young Students may, in a short time, be 
gradually led through a knowledge of the several Elementary Farts 
of Speech to a thorough comprehension of the grammatical con- 
struction of the most complex sentences of our ordinary Authors, 
either in Frose or Foetry, by Thomas Dabnell. Price 1«. cloth. 



GEORGE DARNELL'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

The attention of all interested in the subject of Education is invited to 
these Works, now in extensive use throughout the Kingdom, prepared by 
Mr. George Darnell, a Schoolmaster of many years' experience. 

1. COFY BOOKS. — A short and certain boad to a Good Hand- 

writing, gradually advancing from the Simple Stroke to a superior 
Small-hand. 

Large Fost, Sixteen Numbers, 6d. each. 

Foolscap, Twenty Numbers, to which are added Three Supplementary 

Numbers of Angular Writing for Ladies, and One of Ornamental Hands, 

Frice 3d. each. 

*«* This series may also be had on very saperior paper, marble eoven, 4d. each. 

*' For teaching writing I would recommend the use of Darnell's Copy Books. I have 
noticed a marked improvement wherever they have been used." — Report of Mr. Maye 
{National Sociefy*t Organizer ofSchoolt) to the tVorcester Diocesan Board of Education. 

2. GBAMMAK, made intelligible to Children, price Is. cloth. 

3. ARITHMETIC, made intelligible to Children, price Is. 6d. clotii. 

*«* Key to Parts 2 and 3, price Is. cloth. 

4. READING, a Short and Certain Boad to, price 6d. cloth. 
ORIFTITH AND FARRAN, CORNER OP ST. PAUL'S CHURCHTARD. 



WEBTBEUIER AND CO.f CXIlCUS FLACE FIN8BURT CIRCUS. 



